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LITERATURE. 


A Year with the Birds. By an Oxford 
Tutor. (Oxford: B. H. Blackwell.) 


A ctance at the contents of this attractive 
looking volume is enough to make one 
anticipate the charm which one soon finds 
within. The book consists of three main 
divisions, all written from the point of view 
of abird lover. The word “ornithologist ”’ 
has been too much degraded by professed 
scientists to be used in connexion with such 
a fresh delight as this ‘“‘ Oxford Tutor ” infuses 
into his essay in natural history. In the 
first two chapters we have the ordinary bird- 
life of Oxford commemorated through the 
four seasons in due order—such bird-life, 
that is, as anybody with an eye to the omni- 
presence of birds cannot fail to be cognisant 
of. The third chapter breaks fresh ground, 
“The Alps in June.” The reader recalls 
that passage in Modern Painters where Mr. 
Ruskin tells us, in too painfully vivid words, 
what the ordinary tourist misses—who can 
forget his description of the gentians’ blue ? 
—when he only visits Switzerland in the late 
summer. Verily are his lines laid in pleasant 
places who can afford to get away to those 
mountain heights and placid valleys when 


J the rejuvenescence of nature confers a reality 
§ upon that which we in London have almost 


lost the capacity of calling either spring or 
summer. The fourth and fifth chapters are 
about a typical “ Midland Village”: first, 
as to its garden and meadow; next, as to its 
railway and woodland. The very headings 
carry us away from town—O rus, quando ego 
te aspiciam? The last chapter, which is the 
most original, on ‘‘The Birds of Virgil,” 
seems to blend the modern love of nature 
with the classical studies of our youth. 

In the face of so much to be admired, a 
painful fact impresses itself upon me. Why 
should the author refuse to the world a know- 
ledge of his name? It is an open secret 
that our ‘Oxford Tutor ”’—his eponym 
1s too common to be distinctive—is Mr. 
William Warde Fowler, of Lincoln College. 
Why should the authorship of such a delight- 
ful book be made a crux to bibliographers ? 
He may answer that his Latin dedication 
18 a sufficient oyyeiov. But I may reply 


qthat, in modern English, auceps is better 


translated ‘‘birdcatcher” than “fowler”; 
and that the professor of logic has an equal 
title to the patronymic. Let us hope that 
the book may reach a second edition, if only 
that the author may then declare his identity. 
Ifthe had ever worked much in the British 

useum, he would never have been so unkind 
as to send his book forth into the world with- 
out a guide to show under whose name it 


}could be found. 








But I cannot complain of Mr. Fowler any 
more. A reading of his book should be 
enough to make dear old over-praised Gilbert 
White turn in his grave for very ecstasy. A 
century ago—nay, as an old Oxford graduate, 
I might say twenty years ago—such a book 
as A Year with the Birds was an impossi- 
bility. The tendency of the present age is 
so intensely to theorise that the advent of an 
author who closely observes and seldom 
theorises is very refreshing. Nowadays 
everybody thinks he can theorise, but the 
phalanx of observers receives little addition. 
The fulfilment of the Baconian dream seems 
to be tending back again to the Aristotelian 
dogma ; induction is giving way to deduction, 
because the latter is so much the easier, 
especially to sciolists. 

Perhaps I need not tell the world with 
what a renewal of the delight of youth I 
would fain go through this ‘‘ Oxford Tutor’s”’ 
remarks seriatim; but I hope the reader will 
by so much the more appreciate my criticisms. 
Would that in my Oxford days I had had so 
competent a guide! 

What one most misses in 4 Year with the 
Birds is a greater familiarity with ornitho- 
logical literature. The author’s powers of 
observation seem sometimes wasted in dis- 
cussing accepted facts. The partial migration 
of the robin is a case in point. The note on 
p- 7, however, is more valuable than a dozen 
references to letters in the Times. To state that 
the name of the bullfinch ‘‘is said to bea 
corruption of bud-finch” is a degradation of 
philology, such as is not justifiable nowadays. 
Prof. Skeat is clearly right in comparing “ bull- 
finch” with ‘‘ bull-dog ” ; no other finch is so 
thick set as this one, among those which we 
commonly meet with. The reason why the 
kingfisher is so rarely seen on ‘the river” 
at Oxford is probably to be found not only 
in the fact of there being so many oarsmen 
continually about, but in the number of 
by-streams equally well suited to the birds’ 
requirements. A voyage through the inter- 
sected meadows above Folly Bridge would 
soon show anybody who cared to take the 
trouble what a charming terra incognita 
exists there. The difficulties in the way 
prevent any but enthusiasts from undertaking 
it, and it can only be done in a canoe. 
Nevertheless, the first kingfisher’s eggs I ever 
took were from the borders of Port Meadow, 
just below Godstow. The green wood- 
pecker is too shy a bird to be expected in the 
city ot Oxford, but it is not uncommon in the 
neighbouring woods; at Stow Wood, for 
instance, it can always be found. Mr. 
Fowler’s remarks about the three British 
species of willow wrens (Phylloscopus) are 
rather behind the age. In Mr. Seebohm’s 
History of British Birds every question has 
been satisfactorily settled, and there is really 
no difficulty left unexplained. Nobody, how- 
ever, who is familiar with birds’ songs will 
challenge what our author says with regard 
to the impossibility of expressing them by 
our musical scale. A rude proof of this is 
found in the fact that an experienced musician 
can seldom recall a bird’s note, while a real 
bird-lover, even if he cannot recognise the 
simplest tune, is never at fault as to a bird’s 
song. Mr. Fowler’s skill in describing songs, 
by the way, attains its highest expression in 
his diagnosis between those of the blackcap 





—— 


and the garden warbler. He seems to be the 
first to hit the point by which they can be 
distinguished. Oxford may have changed 
since I knew it. It certainly has outwardly. 
In my day there was a lesser whitethroat to 
be heard singing in the Wadham Gardens 
throughout the summer term by anybody who 
had ears to hear it. Certainly for a common 
whitethroat one had to go further afield. And 
in the warden’s garden nightingales felt so 
safe that they would sing at midday in the 
trees overhanging the public path to the 
Museum. I have sketched one in the 
very act. The varying frequency of the 
redstart may be only a matter of obser- 
vation. In 1870 they were quite as 
common at Oxford as they seem to be to-day. 
In the face of the fact that sparrows are 
becoming one of the curses of civilisation, it 
is curious to notice their power of adapting 
themselves to their environment even in 
Oxford. They will work their evil will there 
as they have done wherever they have gone. 
A reference to the tree sparrow is relegated 
to a note (p. 141); but he is a bird of gentle 
race, without a stain upon his character. In 
my day he manifested himself to his familiars, 
so often as they sought his company, in the 
tall elms of the Broad Walk in Christchurch 
meadows; and I hope his vulgar cousin has 
not dispossessed him. It is strange that Mr. 
Fowler says nothing about the sand martin at 
Oxford. The bird used to be common enough 
on Port Meadow at certain seasons. There 
were a few that used every year to burrow 
into the crumbling mortar between the stones 
of the bridge at Godstow, and make their 
nests in artificial sand. A record of this fact 
is necessary, for I have never heard of their 
doing so anywhere else. I hope they so 
continue to confuse their biographers. 

Let us away now to the Alpsin June. To 
how few is such a glory given! When the 
ordinary tourist reaches Switzerland birds 
have reached the stage of their animal life 
when they are least en dévidence. The 
ubiquitous black redstart we expect to be 
prominent. He isthe one bird that we can 
never escape in our Swiss rambles. We can 
see him even from our hotel windows. But 
we can never make him love us enough to 
come and see us athomeinsummer. He finds 
us so wretched in winter that he does not 
care to risk what we call our warm weather. 
Our author gives such a lively and thorough 
account of the ordinary Swiss birds that we 
may expect that many future travellers will 
find a fresh interest in ‘the playground of 
Europe.” They could not have a more 
capable guide, nor one more likely to inspire 
them with a fresh enthusiasm. He who gets 
a sight of a wall creeper or a crested tit may 
feel a greater pride than if he had gathered his 
first sprig of edelweiss. It would be interest- 
ing to know whether ‘‘ An Oxford Tutor” 
has any authority for implying that Prcus 
Martius was especially the name of the black 
woodpecker among the ancient Romans (p. 65). 
I fear he antedates the specialisation by a 
good many centuries. Old authors used the 
double appellation for almost any woodpecker. 
The green and the spotted species are by far 
the commonest woodpeckers in Italy, and 
Pliny does not differentiate them. The 
former was probably that referred to in 
the Metamorphoses, as I have elsewhere 
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shown at some length (Zbis, 1881, pp. 254. | 


257). 

The reader who has followed “ An Oxford 
Tutor” so far will know pretty well what to 
expect in the chapters about ‘A Midland 
Village.” The ground is less familiar than 
that which we have hitherto trodden, but the 
author’s capacity to observe and to write as 
a humble follower of the sage of Selborne is 
perhaps here most conspicuous. Kingham is 
a particularly midland village, for it lies 
within a few miles of the famous ‘four 
shire stone,” where the counties of Oxford, 
Gloucester, Worcester, and Warwick meet. 
Long before we have finished the fourth 
chapter we feel quite at home, and under- 
stand the character of the country. An 
ornithologist, however familiar he may be 
with most of the facts, cannot but be pleased 
with every simple narrative he finds here. 
The adaptability of birds to their surround- 
ings is strikingly shown in the account of 
how railways act beneficially upon bird life. 
The neglect of the nightingale in Oxford is 
atoned for by the attention paid to it at 
Kingham ; but it is difficult to hold that 
‘the poets are sadly to seek about” its 
wonderful song when one remembers what 
Keats and Matthew Arnold, to recall no 
more, have written. 

Despite conspicuous merits, the chapter on 
“The Birds of Virgil”? is a little disappoint- 
ing. The title perhaps misleads us, for we 
expect Mr. Fowler to do for Virgil what Prof. 
Sundevall did for Aristotle; but he does not 
propose more to himself than a cursory glance 
at the subject. He tells us, for instance, that 
Virgil mentions about twenty kinds of birds, 
but he only enumerates about fourteen. 
Those whose studies embrace the whole 
subject of nomenclature would have liked at 
least a list of the birds to which the Mantuan 
poet had referred. Much light can often be 
gained by those who approach a subject per 
viam exclusionis, when the exception proves 
the rule. Still, what Mr. Fowler has done, 
he has done well. There is much in his 
argument that, in Virgil at least, columba 
generally meant the domesticated pigeon, and 
palumbes the wild species. His identifications 
of corvus, cornix, and xopag attain as much 
precision as is ‘perhaps possible. Vague as is 
the pepular idea of a species at the present 
day, it was undoubtedly still more vague in 
classical times ; and in dealing with poets we 
often have to give considerable weight to the 
exigency cf metre. The question as to 
whether the alcyon was a kingfisher or a tern 
seems to me incapable of any other solution 
than that the name was sometimes applied to 
the one bird and sometimes to the other. 
Nor do I see any more definite way of trans- 
lating acalanthis than by ‘song bird” or 
‘‘ warbler.” Modern scientific accuracy 
cannot be expected in an ancient Latin poet, to 
whom the distinction of one singing bird from 
another could not have been a matter of much 
interest. Even modern poets are more often 
wrong than right when they stray from the 
beaten path of popular acceptance. In his 


admiration for his favourite author, “An 
Oxford Tutor” omits to mention how far 
misled Virgil was by the legend of Philomela 
as to describe the nightingale ‘‘ mourning her 
lost young”; when the fact is that as soon 
as the eggs are hatched, its song entirely 


ceases, and an occasional hoarse croak is the 
only sound it ever utters afterwards. His 
explanation of the famous passage, Aeneid, 
vi., 309 ff., is, however, such a crowning 
glory that no reader can close 4 Year with the 
Birds without feeling more grateful for what 
the author has done than disappointed at any 
possible omissions. The charming illustra- 
tion which faces the title-page is 9 key to 
the feeling which pervades the entire work. 
Henry T. Wuarton. 








The Social Problem in its Economical, Moral, 
and Political Aspects. By William Graham. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 

Tue social problem is no new difficulty. It 
is as ancient as the quarrel between Plato’s 
‘“two cities ’’—the Rich and the Poor. But 
in recent times the old sore has broken out 
with fresh malignity. True, if we believe 
our statisticians, the poverty of the poor has 
been dirhinishing of late. Yet their dis- 
content has increased. ‘‘ Having tasted of 
the fruit of the tree of knowledge—for a long 
time to them forbidden fruit—they have dis- 
covered their actual naked condition.” The 
efforts of the working classes to improve their 
condition appear to Prof. Graham natural ; 
their aims and aspirations just; for in the 
distribution of the national produce they have 
not obtained a fair share. The landlords 
have too much, the capitalists have too much. 
Fifty thousand pounds a year, which many a 
magnate enjoys, is out of all proportion to his 
services to society. The supremacy of the 
capitalist has aggravated the master evil of 
modern society—inequality. The total in- 
comes of the capitalist and labouring classes 
are approximately equal; while the latter 
class is fifteen times more numerous than the 
former. Beneath the regularly paid labourers 
is the great multitude of the casually em- 
ployed; and there is a lower deep, the 
residuum of ‘“‘lackalls”—the ‘Social In- 
ferno,” in Prof. Graham’s aptly awful phrase. 
With terrific power he depicts the pargatorial 
pains of poverty. More than a million per- 
sons, a thirtieth part of our population, are at 
this moment sunk in the gulf of pauperism. 
‘Take a generation, and the chances are that 
1 in every 5 or 6 will during their life- 
time have been baptised at least once in the 
pool.” The ghastly catalogue of ills is com- 
pleted by the starvation wages of women and 
by the want of provision for “spiritual pro- 
ducers,’’ or, at least, the best sort of them— 
the inspired teachers of mankind. 

Such is our author’s diagnosis of the diseases 
of society. What are his remedies? They 
are twofold—general, and special. The most 
comprehensive prescription is to ‘‘try and 
see what justice, the great and almost the 
only social virtue, is, and where it lies.” 
Justice dictates a policy of greater equality 
than prevails at present. ‘‘We must aim at 
exalting the low and somewhat depressing 
the mighty from their seats.” We must ob- 
tain a new ideal of life and a changed con- 
ception of property ; a reform which Prof. 
Graham prepares by an able review of the 
origin and history of private property. The 
right of a man to do what he likes with his 
own will have to be qualified. The state 
must interfere with contracts which are not 





| free, or which, though free, are injurious to 





one of the parties. Rent, whether of land or 
houses, appears to be the especial object of 
this new legislation. As for the contract 
about wages, trades’ unions, which our author 
places among his “special” remedies, will 
take care of that. In a very able chapter 
upon trades’ unions, Prof. Graham, correcting 
Cairnes and Thornton, reaches the conclusion 
that combination may secure a moderate 
benefit for the labouring classes ; but that they 
are very likely to overshoot the mark by 
overpressing the capitalist-employer. Another 
special remedy is co-operation, which Prof. 
Graham recommends trying experimentally 
on a large scale with the aid of state funds. 
Then there is education, with the special 
object of evoking that genius which is to be 
found in largest quantities in the lower strata 
of society. It is observed by Prof. Graham, 
with his usual felicity, that the French 
Revolution and similar ‘‘ vertical sections ”’ of 
the mass have “shown the rich veins of 
genius lying unknown among the people.” 
The remedies associated with the name of 
Malthus are discussed by Prof. Graham at 
length rather than fully. He regards it as 
waste of breath to preach Malthusianism to 
the working classes. 

‘* Even if all the male sex agreed together for 
Malthusianism, there is still another influence 
to be reckoned with which will surely count 
for something—the opposite sex ; and the ladies 
to the last woman would vote against Malthus. 
Mill seems to think differently; but I cannot 
help thinking him astray on this important 
point in the question. They are at least much 
more shone to the institution of marriage 
than men.” 

For the middle classes, however, we are 
told that the question presents itself differ- 
ently. Theirchoice must be regulated by “a 
balance of good and evil.” The scale does 
not always turn in favour of celibate 
prudence. 

‘* Nor is it a good sort of life for the man him- 
self: no love; the finest thing in life missed; 
the best and most natural kind of society im- 
—_ ; the man himself grown selfish, heart- 
ess, materialised. . . . Assuredly he has had 
something to pay for his ease in money matters, 
his pleasant club life and society; .. . not 
wholly a success his sort of life either, as with 
regretful pang he sometimes feels.” 

There are other remedies, but they all 
‘‘run up into moral considerations.”’ Prof. 
Graham is honourably distinguished from 
many modern reformers by the prominence 
which he gives to the ‘moral revolution,” 
‘‘ without which a political or social revolu- 
will inevitably be a failure.’ No one has 
exhibited with more wit and wisdom the im- 


.| possibility of marshalling upon the morrow of 


a socialistic revolution 


‘*a living mass of human units, intractable at 
best, with the old egotistic dispositions, the old 
Adam of self in each, with the spirit of rivalry, 
acquisitiveness, and envy ingrained in their 
nature by heredity from a hundred generations 
of a private property régime. . . . It would be 
a work too t for a god aimost. And who 
is to do it? Presumably Mr. Hyndman, Mr. 
Morris, and Mr. Belfort Bax are to form the 
triune deity to do the mighty work.” 

That human nature is a very stable thing, 
that though modifiable it can only be modified 
very slowly, are truths which Prof. Graham 
has inculcated with all the force of his incom- 
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parable style. He stands out from the herd 
of socialist writers in that he retains some 
reverence, not only for the decalogue, but 
also for the syllogism and the rule of three. 
In his political arithmetic two and two do not 
make five. Cultured conservatism cannot 
dismiss these speculations as ‘‘contrary to 
political economy.” A master of the “dismal 
science” Prof. Graham teaches with autho- 
rity, and not as Carlyle and Mr. Ruskin, 
what are the limitations, the “relativity” of 
political economy. Unlike so many who have 
looked into the depths of the social abyss, he 
has not been seized with an intellectual 
vertigo. He has the moral earnestness wi. h- 
out the bogus value-theory of Marx; th: 
burning eloquence without the glaring fal- 
lacies of Henry George. 

While placing this work high above most 

socialist literature, we would not be under- 
stood to express unqualified approbation. 
Those who are not coutent with a first ap- 
proximation to correct views may notice some 
traits which are calculated to impair the 
authority of our author. A certain note of 
exaggeration sometimes makes itself heard 
through the music of his periods. Consider, 
for example, his description of the modern 
Dives, ‘‘ the idle rich.” 
“They have got weariness, pain, satiety of 
material sweets, ruined nerves; all relish of 
life gone. They stretched forth their hands to 
pluck the seeming blooming apples and found 
not sweetness but ashes inside, or rottenness. 
They have got ennui, melancholies without 
names, a weariness, a satiety of life. They also 
are in a kind of sickness and earthly state of 
torment, insomuch that many of them would 
almost change with the condition of the lowest 
pariah.” 

One feels that Prof. Graham may be the 
ablest living advocate of socialism; one 
wishes that he were less of an advocate and 
more of a judge. Where the critical faculty 
seems to us most deficient is where it is most 
required—at the base of a system which is 
founded upon the conception of justice. Prof. 
Graham appears greatly to underrate the diffi- 
culty of discovering ‘what justice is” and 
‘where it lies.’ He is nowise troubled by 
the swarms of puzzles and paradoxes which 
arise when the notion of justice is probed by 
the analysis of a Mill or Sidgwick. Does it 
occur to him that the ‘‘ great name of justice,” 
as Prof. Bonamy Price has it, is invoked in 
defence of the competitive, as well as the 
socialistic, régime? Deducing a polity from 
the definition of justice is, even in the hands 
of a philosopher, precarious work. We 
should have had more confidenee in our 
author if he had dwelt less upon justice and 
more upon happiness. The poiot in question 
may seem to some unimportant and to be 
relegated to the schools. And some may 
think that Prof. Graham, as compared with 
the Utilitarians, is in the right. They will 
approve a doctrine which teaches that 
“wherever the ancestors of the present holders 
can be shown to have usurped the property 
of their poorer fellow countrymen prescrip- 
tion is no plea”; the people ‘may in all 
justice reclaim their violated rights.’’ Revo- 








lutionary justice will be to many more 
attractive than the happiness-principle, by 
which Bentham not only constructed useful 
legislation, but also demolished anarchical 
sophisms. 


F. Y. Evgeworra. 











Old Cookery Books and Ancient Cuisine. 


By W. Carew Hazlitt. (Elliot Stock.) 


Mr. Hazttrt’s gastronomical researches have 
led him baek to the dawn of authentic 
history in England; but his thirst for en- 
lightenment has not tempted him to plunge 
into the dark cloud of ignorance which 
shrouds the birth and early development of 
the cook’s craft. He has nothing to relate 
of the unknown genius who introduced 
earthenware vessels into the primeval kitchen, 
nor of that still greater precursor of the 
modern cordon bleu, the inventor of the art 
of stone-boiling. Leaving the first rude 
experiments of savage man in a perhaps 
not unmerciful obscurity, he dwells on the 
gradual development of the culinary art 
after the barbarian Teutons had made their 
final settlements on British soil. According 
to Mr. Hazlitt, ‘‘our cookery is, like our 
tongue, an amalgam—the result of that fusion 
of tastes and experiences which “laid the 
basis of the splendid cuisine of the Plan- 
tagenet and Tudor periods.” 


Saxon and Dane and Norman we, 
Teuton or Celt or whatever we be, 


we betray our mixed descent, not in our 
speech alone, but in our very cookery-books, 
which tell plainly, to those who can read 
between the lines of the Arthurian pudding- 
bag, still remembered in nursery legend, and 
of the boar Saehrimnir on whose flesh the 
chosen heroes feasted in the halls of Odin. 
The idea of pickling ash-keys may perhaps 
have originated in the brain of some faithful 
believer in the mystic wonder-tree of Northern 
mythology, and conserve of hips was very 
possibly a dainty appreciated in the days of 
the woad-stained Briton. Birch wine ought 
to be ranked among the most ancient of our 
national drinks; for, though ingredients of 
foreign growth are now used in concocting 
this rustic beverage, it is clear that the juice 
of the ‘‘bonny birk’” must have been 
generally used ages before cloves and lemon 
peel were added to the list of English edibles. 

Mr. Hazlitt is scarc#ly correct in stating that 
‘it is doubtful whether before the Conquest 
our ancestors were commonly acquainted with 
butter.” If our forefathers were ignorant 
‘of the use of the churn, how comes it that 
they revived an old Teutonic word to denote 
a form of milk-food, which was introduced to 
their notice by the Norman invaders? It is 
also scarcely credible that 


‘‘a good dinner to a shepherd or a porter 
was formerly more than a nine days’ wonder ; 
it was like a beacon seen through a mist. 
But now he is better fed, clothed and housed 
than the bold baron, whose serf he would 
have been in the good old days.” 


Bold indeed must the baron have been who 
expected either free tenant or bond-man to 
work for him without receiving the lawful 
equivalent for his labour. No doubt the 
power to oppress begot tyranny in the Middle 
Ages as it begets it now, but the system of 
government which bound the cottier to the 
land of his master clearly recognised the 
duties of that master towards his dependant ; 
and but few mediaeval over-lords can have 
been sufficiently ill-advised to take from even 
the humblest of their people the corn-land, 
hemp-croft, and grazing-ground, which formed 
at once the mainstay of the serf and his family, 








and the visible reason for his services. Mr. 
Hazlitt himself quotes sixteenth-century 
authors who lament over the increasing 
dearness of provisions in a manner which 
implies that existence was harder for the poor 
man under the rule of the Tudors than it had 
been before feudal law went utterly to ruin ; 
and that, even before the downfall of the old 
manner of life became complete, the inevitable 
struggle between the owner and the tiller of 
the soil gave rise to grave apprehensions which 
have since proved to be only too well founded. 

Among other culinary anecdotes, Mr. Haz- 

litt tells us that when Cromwell entertained 
the French ambassador and the parliament 
after the Sindercome affair 
‘the only spent £1,000 over the banquet, of 
which the Lady Protectress managed to save 
£200”; and adds, ‘‘A story is told.... of 
Cromwell and his wife sitting down to a loin 
of veal, and his calling for an orange, which 
was the sauce he preferred to that joint, and 
her highness telling him that he could not 
have one, for they were not to be had under 
a groat.” 
Evidently the cavalier who records the inci- 
dent was delighted with the thought that the 
despot met more than his match in the careful 
Huntingdonshire housewife to whom his for- 
tunes were linked ; but Mistress Cromwell's 
economy may have been reasonable enough 
in the eyes of her hushand, who, had hu 
known of them, would have looked on the 
curious and costly “ subtleties” of his royal 
predecessors as fitter adornments for the feast 
of Belshazzar than for the table of a Christian 
monarch. 

On p. 44 Mr. Hazlitt mentions that 
in the privy purse expenses of Henry VII. 
it is noted that a woman received 3s. 6d. for 
clarifying <eer suet for the king. ‘‘ This 
was not for culinary, but for medicinal, pur- 
poses, as it was then, and much later, em- 
ployed as an ointment.” This passage brings 
to mind the want of any good handbook on 
old medical lore. Mr. Hazlitt would do a 
service to all antiquaries if he would glean 
together some of the strange and loathsome 
remedies with which our ancestors attempted 
to alleviate the ills of the flesh, and publish 
them in the form of a companion volume to 
his present work. Manet Peacock. 








HARNACK’S HISTORY OF DOGMA. 


Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte. Von Dr. 
Adolph Harnack. Erster Band. (Freiburg 
im Breisgau: Mohr.) 


A Goop many years ago, Lord Macaulay, 
who had a knack of expressing smartly the 
opinions of average middle-class Englishmen, 
wrote in his well-known essay on Ranke’s 
Popes the following passage : 

‘‘ It is plain that in divinity there cannot be a 
progress analogous to that which is constantly 
taking place in pharmacy, geology, and navi- 
gation. A Christian of the fifth century with 
a Bible is neither better nor worse situated 
than a Christian of the nineteenth with a Bible, 
candour and natural acuteness being, of course, 
supposed equal.” 

Surely nothing can be less true. A Christian 
of the nineteenth century, whether for better 
or worse, is certainly in a very different posi- 
tion with regard to the interpretation of 
Scripture from a Christian of the fifth. The 
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generations of scholars, who have given so 
much vividness to our interpretation of an- 
cient writers generally, have not left un- 
touched the exegesis of Scripture. It is 
utterly impossible for us in these days, to 
whatever party we may belong, to regard 
Scripture with the eyes of our grandfathers, 
to say nothing of our ancestors of the 
fifth century. But, independently of this, 
what Lord Macaulay says of ‘divinity ””— 
meaning evidently dogmatic theology—shows 
a misapprehension of the whole matter on 
which he speaks with so characteristic a con- 
fidence. If the task of dogmatic theology is 
—as Bishop Pearson says it is— 

“to set forth clearly and succinctly the 
Christian doctrine which is according to the 
faith; to state it with fit arrangement and 
precise method ; to investigate, prove, confirm, 
defend it by means of right reason well in- 
formed by human arts and sciences ”’ ; 

then the ‘‘ human arts and sciences,” by which 
right reason is informed, have a very large 
influence on dogmatic theology. In fact, 
history shows plainly enough that in this 
matter the theologian was right and the man 
of letters was wrong. There is in dogma no 
progress arising from the discovery of new 
poe ling see as there is in pharmacy or 
geology ; but there is that other, and hardly 
less important, kind of progress which arises 
from the application of new modes of thought 
to the old subject-matter. This progress is, 
of course, not scientific, in the sense in which 
the progress of physics is scientific. It is 
rather analogous tothe constant change which 
occurs in morals and metaphysics, where the 
same old truths present very different aspects 
to successive generations. 

Dr. Harnack has, at any rate, fully appre- 
hended the varied influences which made 
Christian theology that which it actually 
became. ‘* History of Dogma,” perhaps, 
hardly suggests sufficiently the nature of 
the contents of the volume which lies before 
us. It might almost have been called 
‘*The Progress of Christian Thought in the 
First Three Centuries,” for it takes in all 
the influences which moved the minds of 
Christians during that period. And not only 
is the work the fruit of many years of 
earnest study of the documents, but it is 
extremely well written. I may, perhaps, 
best describe Dr. Harnack to English readers 
by saying that he is one of that band of 
learned and scholarly theologians of which 
Bishop Lightfoot is the best representative 
in England. In saying this, I do not mean 
that he holds the same opinions as the bishop, 
but that he follows the same method. He 
does not seek to bolster up current opinions 
by carefully selected authorities, but honestly 
enquires into things as they are. 

Christianity brought into the world a new 
conception of God and a new moral teaching ; 
but it did not at once annihilate all the exist- 
ing culture. Neither the Jew nor the Greek, 
when he accepted Christianity, could by any 
possibility put off at once all the inherited 
tendencies and social prejudices in which he 
had been brought up. Even in the New 
Testament we see both Judaic and Hellenic 
influences attempting to modify the doctrine 
which had been delivered to the Church. 
And the same process continued, at any rate, 
through the first three centuries. The cha- 





racteristic doctrines of Christianity wrought 
as leaven on the thoughts and on the social 
condition of men. 

It is this process which Dr. Harnack depicts 
for us: the encounter of Christian thought 
with the existing Jewish and Pagan systems, 
and its result, so far as it appears up to the 
end of the third century. The influences 
which the Gospel encountered at its first 
preaching by Jesus Christ and His immediate 
followers he sums up as—the existing methods 
of Old Testament exegesis; the specula- 
tions and expectations which were then 
current among the Jews; the religious con- 
ceptions and religious philosophy of the 
Hellenistic Jews; the religious tendencies of 
Greeks and Romans in the first two centuries ; 
and the philosophy of religion current in the 
Greco-Roman world. The effect of these 
several influences Dr. Harnack traces with 
the vigour and freshness which are only 
possible for one who has been long familiar 
with the original documents. From such a 
man I have some hesitation in differing; but I 
must nevertheless confess that here and there 
I am not quite persuaded to adopt his views. 
If sometimes he seems to me a little capricious 
in his rejection of authorities, he seems so 
probably because I am not so well acquainted 
with recent criticism of early Christian 
documents as he is; but when he says (p. 79, 
note 1) that no influence of Philo is traceable 
in St. Paul, I call to mind that Dr. Churchill 
Babington long ago pointed out (Journal of 
Classical and Sacred Philology, i., 47 ff. 
Camb. 1854) the reference in 1 Cor. xv., 44- 
47, to the earthly and the heavenly man of 
Philo, De Allegor. Leg. i. 12, 13. Philo, 
however, does not seem to have exercised any 
substantial influence on St. Paul, which is 
probably what he intended to express. 

The point, however, in which I most differ 
from Dr. Harnack, is his estimate of the influ- 
ence of Gnosticism on Christianity. Gnosticism 
is, he thinks, an acute form of the Hellenising 
of Christianity, while the same process in the 
Catholic Fathers is gradual and chronic. It 
was, in his judgment, the Gnostics who first 
transformed Christianity into a system of 
doctrines, and undertook to present it to the 
world as the universal or ‘‘ absolute ’’ religion. 
In Gnosticism he sees the Hellenic spirit 
endeavouring to master the Christian Church. 
He is quite aware that thisis not the common 
or obvious view. He knows perfectly well 
that, as the story is told by its ancient 
opponents, such as Irenaeus and Epiphanius, 
Gnosticism consists mainly of ‘Asiatic 
mythologumena,”’ and connects itself rather 
with the most recondite forms of Oriental 
cultus than with Hellenism. He does not, 
by any means, attempt to disguise the fact 
that the subject matter of Gnostic speculation 
is taken from Oriental mysteries, from 
astrology and Semitic cosmologies. Still, 
he thinks that the voice is Jacob’s voice 
though the hands are the hands of Esau. 
Here, I confess that I cannot quite follow 
him. Gnosticism was taken up and pro- 
pagated, no doubt, by men of Greek culture, 
such as Basilides and Valentinus ; but in the 
substance of it I can find neither Hellenism 
nor philosophy. There is more of the 
Hellenic spirit and of philosophy in Irenaeus’s 
sharp criticism (ii, 29, 3) of the empty 
Gnostic personifications of the operations of 





the mind, and of their talking of the pro- 





duction of a divine person as if they had been 
at his birth (quasi obstetricaverint, ii. 28, 6), 
than I have discovered in Gnostic specula- 
tion. To me, after giving my best con- 
sideration to Dr. Harnack’s arguments, 
Gnosticism still presents itself as, in the 
the main, a series of Asiatic systems, which, 
after drawing into themselves many traits 
from Chaldaean, Persian, Indian, and Egyptian 
sources, attempted also to find a place for 
Christianity. The Gnostic leaders, with 
scarcely an exception, claimed to be in pos- 
session of occult systems, resting on authority 
—and authority is the very antithesis of 
philosophy. Far from Hellenising Christi- 
anity, it seems to me that the Gnostics at- 
tempted to overwhelm it with Oriental theoso- 
phy. In their systems Christianity occupies 
a comparatively insignificant place. Hellenic 
culture is manifest enough in Justin, Clement, 
Origen—even in Irenaeus; but there is no 
indication that they derived it from the 
Gnostics, whom they opposed. At the same 
time, many of the Gnostic teachers were 
no doubt eloquent and able men, and were 
treated with respect by their Catholic oppo- 
nents. However Oriental Gnosticism may 
have been in its origin, it certainly was found 
capable of attracting men of Hellenic culture, 
as was the case also with the Mithraic and 
Isiac cults. 

But however I may differ in some par- 
ticulars from Dr. Harnack, I recognise his 
work as one of the most important con- 
tributions to the history of the three first 
centuries which have been made within my 
memory. S. Carernan. 








An Inglorious Columbus; or, Evidence that 
Hwui-shiin and a Party of Buddhist Monks 
from Afghanistan discovered America in 
the Fifth Century av. By Edward P. 
Vining. (New York: Appleton.) 


Accorpine to a very ancient Chinese tradition, 
there existed in the extreme east of the world 
a country from which the sun rose on its 
daily course, and in which Fusang trees 
flourished. It is mentioned in the Shan-hai 
king or ‘‘classic of mountains and seas”; 
and Keuh Yuen, a poet of the third century 
before Christ, describes an imaginary journey 
to the four extremities of the globe, in which, 
starting from the Kwan-lun mountains, he 
travelled eastward until he fastened his 
coursers to the branch of a Fusang tree in 
the region of sunrise. A halo of mystery 
hung round the country, which practical men 
did not care to penetrate. They preferred 
leaving it as the property of wonder-mongers, 
who, like Othello, loved to talk 
‘* Of antres vast, and desarts idle, 


Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads 
touch heaven 


And of the cannibals that each other eat, 

The anthropophagi, and men whose heads 

Do grow beneath their shoulders.’’ 
In the year 499 a.p. one such man, the priest 
Hwui-shin, appeared at King-chow, and pro- 
claimed himself to be a native of the shadowy 
Fusang country. He did not, so far as we 
know, explain how he had crossed the 20,000 
Chinese miles which separated, he said, 
Fusang from China, nor did he attempt to 
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explain how a country so distant could have 
acquired a Chinese name. But he had a 
number of strange things to tell of the 
inhabitants, who, together with the name of 
their country, would seem, according to his 
showing, to have borrowed some of their 
institutions and ceremonies from the Flowery 
Land. Finding that his story was eagerly 
swallowed by the gobe-mouches of King- 
chow, he went on to describe a kingdom of 
women situated 1,000 Chinese miles to the 
eastward of Fusang, where, though the women 
resembled those of China, the men had dogs’ 
heads, and barked like hounds. 

These legends are curious as indicating the 
universality of ancient myths. The prob- 
ability is that if Hwui-Shin came from 
abroad at all, he came from Japan, to which 
had attached the name of Fusang, as being the 
most easterly known country, exactly in the 
same way that its modern name means the 
land of the rising sun. But, if this be so, he 
allowed his fancy to run riot in matters of 
detail, and surrounded the fable with ideas 
borrowed from the poet Keuh Yuen and others. 
In all ages of the world there have existed 
legends of unknown lands, and the fact that 
many have penetrated from Western Europe 
to Eastern Asia shows how well suited such 
pabulum is to the minds of semi-civilised races. 
One of the most general of these legends is 
that repeated by Hwui-Shiin of a kingdom of 
women. Sometimes we find this country 
described as being in the neighbourhood of 
Socotra, sometimes in the Atlantic, sometimes 
as an island in the Ganges, and eometimes on 
the shores of the Baltic. The Chinese also 
have, at a later date probably, become 
acquainted with the islands of the blest, the 
name of one of which they give as being 
“Tron,” the Ferro of the Azores. 

We had almost forgotten to say that Mr. 
Vining, following in the footsteps of De 
Guignes and others, believes Fusang to be 
America, and considers that Hwui-Shan was 
the real discoverer of that continent. Being 
under these impressions, hg has deemed it 
worth while to gather together all that has 
been written on the subject since De Guignes 
discovered the mare’s nest. To any who may 
wish to grasp the whole story from the egg 
to the apples we can recommend the present 
work. Rosert K. Doveras. 








NEW NOVELS. 


A Fallen Idol. By F. Anstey. 
Elder & Co.) 

Allegiance. By Ida Ashworth Taylor. 
2 vols. (Bentley.) 

Our Radicals: a Tale of Love and Politics. 
By Fred Burnaby. In 2 vols. (Bentley.) 

In Letters of Gold. By Thomas St. E. Hake. 
In 2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

‘Monkraven: the Story of His Betrayal. By 
Aramis. In 3 vols. (Wyman.) 

Melita: a Turkish Love Story. By Louise 
M. Richter. (Unwin.) 

Bad to Beat. By Hawley Smart. (White.) 

See-Saw: an Irish Story. By Kate Connor. 
(London Literary Society.) 

A Fallen Idol is a variation on the theme 

already handled by the author in A Tinted 


(Smith, 


In 





Venus, only that for the broad farce of that 
amusing parody of an ancient legend a more 
serious tone is substituted. The persecution 
of a Londoner of to-day by an idol possessed 
of occult yualities is, as in the former story, 
the leading idea; but the author's skill has 
been equal to the difficult achievement of not 
repeating himself. There is a prologue, 
whose scene is laid in India sometime in the 
last century, among the Jaina sect, one of 
whose distinguishing peculiarities, marking 
them off from followers of Brahminism, is the 
worship of deified saints, styled Arhats, 
Tirthankars, or Jinas—virtually identical 
with the Bodhisatwas of Buddhism. After 
an interval of a couple of thousand years, the 
tokens of a Tirthankar were professedly found 
in one Chalanka, a personage of very doubt- 
ful character, who came to a violent death by 
a fall from a precipice. Duly canonised after 
his death, his image was set up in the Jain 
temple, and made the object of a new cult, 
looked on with much contempt by the neigh- 
bouring Brahmins. But as the man was an 
an impostor and profligate in secret, while 
professing to have emancipated himself wholly 
from earthly passions, his evil personality, 
instead of passing away entirely from earth 
with the death of his body, continued to 
inhere in the idol, which signalised itself by 
various pranks, including the destruction of 
the competing Brahmin idols brought into 
the Jain temple. This temple was over- 
thrown and destroyed in some of the troubles 
under Tippoo Sultan ; and so ends the Indian 
part of the story. The scene is then shifted 
to London, where a young lady buys the 
figure in a curiosity shop, and gives it as a 
present to the artist who is engaged on her 
portrait, to whom she is secretly betrothed, 
and binds him to keep it always. Evil luck 
accompanies it even on its road from the shop, 
nearly causing the death of the messenger ; 
and once it is lodged in the artist’s studio, a 
series of misfortunes begin, culminating in 
his repainting the beautiful portrait, under 
the belief that he was greatly improving it, 
but so as to make it a startling caricature of 
the original, which causes the engagement to 
be broken off. How he endeavours in various 
ways to rid himself of the figure, when once 
his suspicions have been excited, is then told, 
cleverly, recalling the yet cleverer scenes in 
Marryat’s Snarleyyow, where that amiable 
quadruped escapes one plot after another laid 
for his destruction; and so the reader is 
gradually led on to the finale, which is 
managed with a good deal of skill, The 
author maintains his command of countenance 
throughout ; and though poking fun at the 
absurdities of esoteric Buddhism, by way of 
compensation to himself, it would seem, for 
the gravity he preserves elsewhere, pro- 
duces a weird and eerie effect by the very 
matter of fact tone of his narrative, and 
his apparent belief in the real occurrence of 
the events he professes to record; at the 
same time that he allows his quality of 
humour to be in evidence, so that he has 
given us a thoroughly readable book. 


Allegiance is a carefully written story, 
wherein much pains have been spent in 
depicting the characters of the hero and 
heroine—successfully in the latter case, but 
less soin the former. The idea of the plot is 
that a lady of reserved and self-contained 





disposition, with a strong love of absolute 
truth and justice, courted by the brother of 
her dead betrothed, whom she regards with 
strong sisterly affection, falls in with Gilbert 
Verschoyle, a handsome attractive man, who 
had come to utter social grief by an early 
crime, followed up by a wandering and more 
or less vicious life. She assumes his innocence 
of the original charge, and yields to the love 
she begins to feel for him, which he returns; 
though, with some remains of chivalrous 
scruple, he is at first uawilling to liak her 
fortunes with his own. To say how it all 
ends would be unfair to the author; but she 
has made throughout the grave artistic mistake 
of supplying very little incident or action. 
We are made to judge of the characters less 
by what they actually say and do than by the 
detailed account given of their moods and 
feelings, so that the didactic element is far 
too large and aggressive; while the closing 
scene of all has a stagy touch which is quite 
out of keeping with the calm undemonstrative 
temper of the heroine. But the author has 
some faculty for portrait-painting, and her 
style is clear and direct. 


Our Radicals is a prophetic narrative of 
events supposed to take place in the next 
decennium of this century, as presaged by a 
high Tory seer. The Radical ministers— 
obviously intended for well-known living 
politicians, but not drawn with much graphic 
skill—lose Ireland; seriously imperil India, 
whose fate remains in the balance; break up 
the Colonial empire ; disestablish the Church 
of England, setting up agnostic temples in its 
stead; and, by ruining home trade and pros- 
perity, create almost universal disaffection. 
An able Tory general and peer, taking advan- 
tage of the absence of nearly all the regular 
army in Ireland and India, sets himself at the 
head of the Volunteers, and makes war on the 
government in the name of the Queen and 
constitution—an imitation of the precedent 
set by the Parliamentarians in the Civil 
War scarcely to have been expected 
from so ardent a Tory. He defeats the 
police, the only force which government 
can send against him, and becomes military 
dictator of the country, putting everything 
to rights by the exercise of benevolent and 
patriotic despotism, being apparently ready 
then to enter on the reconquest of [reland. 
But Col. Burnaby left the story incomplete ; 
and his private secretary, Mr. J. P. Hughes, 
who edits it, has confined himself, in a sup- 
plementary chapter he has furnished from 
hints he derived from the author, to finishing 
the subordinate love-story, and has not ven- 
tured to complete the political panorama 
which must have made part of the original 
design. The book will have some interest 
for the many friends of its gallant author ; 
but, despite some occasional racy touches, 
it is not of much more account as a 
contribution to literature than to practical 
politics. On Horseback through Asia Alinor 
will better serve as his literary memorial. 


In Letters of Gold is a story of city and 
suburban life, of no great mark, and with the 
wicked baronet of third-rate fiction in full 
swing. It presents, however, no difficulties 
in the matter of readableness for unexacting 
people; and there is some merit in the picture 
of the drunken clerk who is dominated by one 
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overmastering idea which has led to his 
degradation, and which supplies matter for 
all the leading situations of the plot. 


Monkraven does not warrant the pen-name 
assumed by the author. Those who are 
familiar—and who is not ?—with the original 
Aramis, know that M. le Chevalier d’Herblay, 
subsequently Bishop of Vannes, and General 
of the Jesuits, was a fine gentleman of the 
first water, worthy of the intimate friendship 
of even such a great noble as M. le 
Comte de la Fére, and withal possessed 
of infinite resource and rapier-like wits. 
But the only point of contact between 
him and his namesake is that the latter 
appears to have been a cadet at the Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich, and there 
is some connexion between musketeers 
and artillerists. But there all likeness ends, 
for the book is an underbred one throughout, 
though very fine personages are introduced, 
and the vulgarity sometimes becomes coarse- 
ness. Some of the scenes are laid in Brittany, 
amid a colony of English settlers—awk- 
wardly named “ Lalage,” which inevitably 
prompts mispronunciation as a trisyllable— 
and have a measure of vividness about them ; 
but they are too broadly smeared in, becoming 
caricatures, where accurate reproduction 
would have been more amusing. The autho>’s 
French is not his strong point, for he is 
unaware of the word ‘“ Breton,” and uses 
‘‘ Bretagne” several times as an adjective, 
even telling us of a boat rowed by ‘‘ two 
Bretagnes.” The hero is an ass; and even 
the grave injury he suffers at the hands of a 
trusted friend is not enough to excite sym- 
pathy in the reader’s mind, despite much 
visible effort on the author’s part. In fact, 
the whole interest of the book lies in the 
descriptions of cadet-life at Woolwich, which 
seem to be faithfully drawn, with no attempt 
at idealisation. 


Melita is an attempt to depict Turkish life ; 
but the author has not the gift of vividness. 
Only a few obvious outside details are put 
together. And though the girl who gives the 
book its name belongs toa very marked type— 
the Levantine cross-breed between English 
and Greek—there is nothing to differentiate 
her from the ordinary heroine of a novel; 
nor, indeed, does she play the chief part in 
the story, which is occupied with a harem 
intrigue between an English officer and the 
young wife of a middle-aged pasha. The 
Turkish is not to be trusted; for instance, 
the dolmas of Stamboul cookery are inter- 
preted as ‘‘vine-leaves,” whereas everyone 
who has ever eaten a Turkish dinner knows 
that they are vegetable-marrows, and that the 
stately palace of Dolma-baghché on the 
Bosphorus takes its name from the marrow- 
garden on whose site it was reared. 


Bad to Beat, like most of Capt. Smart’s 
stories, deals with military and racing in- 
terests, and is differentiated from several of 
its companions by devoting its martial portion 
chiefly to episodes of the Indian Mutiny of 
1857, which are vividly described. The hero, 
who is ‘‘bad to beat,” is drawn naturally 
and without exaggeration ; and, though he is 
successful in love as well as in war, the latter 
element is much the more prominent in the 
story, which seems to admit the former rather 
because belonging to the rules of the game 





than by reason of its intrinsic claims. The 
book is very slight, but pleasantly readable. 


See-saw is an unpretending little story, 
with no claims to style, about the vicissitudes 
of fortune affecting a clergyman’s daughter in 
the South of Ireland. It is very crude and 
young, but passages here and there exhibit 
some promise ; and, with practice, the writer 
may yet achieve something more permanent. 

Ricwarp F, Lirrtepate. 





SOME BOOKS ABOUT SPAIN. 
Spanish Mystics: a uel to ‘Many Voices.” 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) In the writings 
of the better mystics, as in the best hymns, 
many of the most differing Christian sects and 
schools of Christian thought can find enjoy- 
ment. In that almost supra-sensual sphere intel- 
lectual differences are forgotten; and, though 
heart and mind are busied with the highest 
mysteries of the Christian faith, yet logical 
definitions and scholastic dogma recede for a 
time into the background. Many may join in 
concord here who would be widely at variance 
if they met on other fields of Christian thought. 
There was fully room for such a work as this, 
which gives short biographies of eleven of the 
chief Spanish mystics, preceded by a few 
characteristic sentences from their writings. 
The authoress has done her work better than 
we could have expected, considering the cir- 
cumstances under which she has penned it. 
We are compelled to this qualification; for 
throughout the book there is not a single 
phrase which shows first-hand knowledge, not 
a single reference to any Spanish author, only 
to the Bollandists and to mch and English 
critics and translations. Yet we doubt if there 
are any writers who lose more by this treat- 
ment than the Spanish mystics. In point of 
style, they are the great masters of the Spanish 
language ; and, to those who read them in 
the original, literary admiration is constantly 
blended with spiritual enthusiasm. All who 
appreciate the present work should not stop 
there, but should read at least some of them in 
the original. There is another consequence of 
the way in which this selection has been made: 
taken from French Roman Catholic authors, 
it is needlessly confined to the writers of one 
school. Yet, in spite of theological preposses- 
sions, one of the best of living Spanish critics 
maintains that Juan de Valdés is fully equal in 
beauty of style to his more orthodox rivals, 
His ‘‘ Considerations” were a favourite with 
men of such refined taste as George Herbert 
and Nicolas Ferrer. Perhaps, too, it is owing 
to this method of compiling that the attention 
is so little directed to the peculiar characteristics 
of each of these writers. Yet how different is 
the clear common-sense and frequent humour of 
Sta..Teresa from the classicism of Fr. Luis de 
Leon, so wondrously subdued to the expression 
of Christian thought! Nor is enough said of 
his poetry, or of that of 8. Juan de la Cruz, 
without some Gagne of which no Spanish 
anthology can complete. Nor is the di- 
vergence noted between the exclusive semi- 
philosophic system of Molinos, and the un- 
systematic mysticism of the other writers, 
which is but the highest expression of what is 
felt in all spiritual religions, whenever the 
human soul is brought into conscious presence 
of the Divine. As a stimulant to better things, 
we wish this work the fullest circulation. 


Discursos leidos ante la Real Academia en la 
recepcion publica del R. P. Miguel Mir. (Madrid.) 
The discourse of the learned Jesuit and the 
reply of Dr. Menéndez y Pelayo turn on the 
beauty of the Spanish language and style in 
the golden age of its literature, in the last two- 















thirds of the sixteenth and the first third of 
the seventeenth century. 8S ing of the 
mystics; the orator ~ no one can 
know the full vigour, copiousness, and majesty 
of the Spanish without an acquaint- 
ance with their writings. First of them all he 

laces Ste. Teresa. Those who delight in 

panish literature, and seek a guide in the 
study of its classics, should read these dis- 
courses, which in themselves so well illustrate 
the merits they eloquently describe. 


Reise Erinnerungen aus Spanien. Blatter aus 
einem Tagebuche von Ch. v. Bernhardi. 
(Berlin.) This work differs from the ordinary 
run of English tourist-books on Spain, not 
from going at all beyond the beaten round of 
places usually visited, but from the greater 
care with which objects of interest are de- 
scribed. This is especially visible in the remarks 
on cathedrals and paintings. The book, too, 
is pleasantly written; and it may, should it 
survive long enough, come to have a certain 
historical value, as a reflection of the condition 
of Spain in the years 1868-9, after the fall of 
Isabella, and while even the advent of Mont- 

ier to the throne of Spain seemed a possi- 
ility. Not that the author possessed any 
exceptional means of information; but he 
reproduces the rumours of the crowd from day 
to day, the opinions of the “‘ man in the street,” 
and the shifting kaleidoscope of Spanish politics 
in those years. His stan oe le agg and 
ultra-Protestant—perhaps hindered a deeper 
knowledge. There is a want of that—at least 
intellectual—sympathy with the country and 
people which alone can enable a foreigner 
thoroughly to understand them. His judg- 
ments, even on art, are sometimes vitiated by 
these prepossessions. Thus he places Velazquez 
unduly low, apparently merely because he was 
the court-painter and favourite of Philip IV. 
Apart from this, the work is really carefully 
done, and is well worth the perusal of those 
who would see Spain otherwise than through 
English spectacles, 


Legendes Espagnoles. Par Gustave Becquer. 
Traduction de Achille Fouquier. Dessins de 
8. Arcos. (Paris: Didot.) G. Becquer may, 
perhaps, be considered as the Edgar Poe of 
modern Spain. His ius is not quite s0 
weird and powerful as that of the American ; 
his verse is not imprinted with so deep a mark 
of originality ; but he is still among the fore- 


most of those who can tell an old story in such 
a way as to make former versions e, and to 


stamp it on the memory as the author’s own: 
“‘proprie communia dicere.” Toledo in litera- 
ture is now the city of Becquer. None can fully 
enjoy it without having read his works. The 
present translation is an edition de luxe. The 
translator has done his work well. The selec- 
tion is well chosen. He has prefixed a bio- 
- sketch, giving the chief outlines of 

ecquer’s life, and a brief, but just and well- 
written estimate of his position in literature. 
He has guarded himself against the temptation 
unduly to exalt the writer on whom he has 
bestowed his pains. One quality he fitly 
remarks on: the singular gift which Becquer 
possesses of conveying in written words the 
power of sound. ‘‘ Maitre Perez, the Organist 
of Seville,” which, we believe, has been rendered 
into English, is an excellent example of this. 
The drawings of 8S. Arcos add greatly to the 
value of this edition. They are a real help to 
the imagination of the reader in this poetical 
rendering of the text. It is hard to choose; 
but we may point out as favourites the group 
of listeners in ‘‘ Le Gnome,” and the last of all— 
the insane lover gazing on the portrait of his 
mistress. It is so easy to render such a theme 
ridiculous; but, here, as we look, we feel 
nothing but sympathy for the sufferer, and 
pity for his terrible misfortune, 
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WE have also received Cértes de Castilla de 
1576, a supplementary vol. v. to the series of 
«« Cortes de Castilla ” published by the Congrés. 
The acts of this Cértes had been lost during the 
last century; and the present volume is a 

tient and successful reconstitution of them 

y D. Manuel Davila y Collado, from the 
archives of Simancas and of Alcala de Henares, 
from the acts of the cities which sent deputies 
(procurodores) thereto, and from other docu- 
ments. The work is ae eer bat — 
introduction, explaining, an y defending, 
the policy of Philip II.; showing the aie. 
and eventually complete, subjection of the 
deputies to the court, and the deplorable con- 


dition of Spanish finance and internal adminis- 
tration. nder such conditions the wonder is 


not that Spain at last succumbed, but that she 
could so long continue her gigantic struggle 
against modern Europe. 








CLASSICAL SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Paucula. By H. Awdry. (Rivingtons.) This 
well-named little book consists of a few rules 
of Latin syntax in their simplest and most 
teachable forms. It has several merits not 
always found in such compilations—(1) the 
rules are clearly marked off from the examples 
by division of pages; (2) they are not too 
numerous or complica’ for the youthful 
mind ; (3) they cover the ground necessary for 
the lowest forms; (4) the book is convenient 
and attractive, beyond most books of the kind. 
For the young, a formidable-looking book is a 
bad book. On a Se there is - 
system, or very little—perhaps the necessity o 
system may be usually put too early; and the 
brevity and simplicity of its explanations tend 
to incompleteness, as the preface seems to 
recognise. On the whole, it is a practical, 
serviceable little manual. 


Translations for Retranslations into Latin. By 
H. M. Wilkins. (Longmans.) This collection 
rests on the principle that retranslation is the 
best way of teaching Latin prose to ‘‘ fifth 
forms.” Our objections to it as a book are (1) 
its dulness, and the inferiority of its English to 
nervous English of the kind that stimulates 
boys; (2) the necessity imposed on the master 
of buying the Key in addition, for 2s. 6d., 
under penalty of vitiating the system. Other- 
wise, the translations are carefully done, and 
the assistance given idiomatic and adequate. 
The preface is incomplete as an analysis for 
Latin syntax, though interesting as a collection 
of hints on Latin prose—e.g., Section V. on 
Abstract and Concrete Terms; Section VI. on 
Things and Persons; Section VII., on Hen- 
diadys, are good, the last named particularly 
so. Perhaps Mr. Pretor’s dogma fintrod., p. 
vii.) has been swallowed too unhesitatingly. 
Here and there in the notes, ¢.g., on pp. 84 
and 117, there is a superfluity of classical 
erudition quite beyond the need, or interest, 
or attention, of boys. 


Latin Prose Exercises: based on Caesar’s 
“Gallic War.” By Clement Bryans. (Mac- 
millan.) Mr. Bryans puts in a sien of experto 
crede. His system has been tested, as a means of 
teaching Latin prose, and has succeeded. To 
us, the book appears valuable as a commentary 
on Caesar, for the phrases are compactly 
atranged and idiomatic, and show the corre- 
spondence of technical terms; and the notes on 
constructions in Caesar are valuable, and well 
collected and arranged —e.g., p. 26, of Key 
for trouble taken. But, as a method of teaching 
prose, it is not, in our opinion, sound. Scat- 
tered idioms, without general principles of 

guage, are as dangerous and precarious as 
hand-rail bridges; and, from the point of view 
of composition, it is waste of time to consider 
Special uses of Caesar—a boy needs to learn 





eneral Latin rules, not to trouble about 

etailed criticisms of a particular author. 
There is waste of en in calling attention to 
such phrases as ‘* belli gloria,” ‘‘ initium facere”’ 
(p. 2), ‘‘ collaudare,” ‘‘ pugnatum est” (p. 7),- 
*‘amittere” (p. 21), ‘‘itinera”’ (p. 27), ‘‘ dies 
unus” (p. 34). ese are not giiees st oll; 
but me x Latin words, quite superfluous here. 





Mr. Bryans still prints Latin dipthongs in the 
exploded style, pugne, &c. In the Key, “j” 


has been, properly, eradicated. On p. 23, 
the word “speculatioria” has a vowel too 
much; on p. 21, ‘‘ ventus chorus” is surely an 
outrage ; on p. 23 of Key, should not “‘ talias ” be 
taleas? An index to the phrases would be an 
advantage. 

Key to Latin Prose. PartI. Caesarian. B 
F. P. Simpson. (Macmillan.) This Key is the 
complement—in our view, a regrettable comple- 
ment—to the writer’s well-composed exercises 
for Caesarian prose. The exercises, to which a 
reference to the passage of Caesar most help- 


ful for each ge was appended, are here 
worked into Latin prose from those passages— 
a model result of the pupil’s work being thus 


offered to the teacher. These models are well 
done; but, in our opinion, they ruin the 
original book. By hook or crook boys will get 
hold of them, and there is an end to the volume’s 
utility. Nor do we think that a teacher, 
who cannot, with the reference, produce the 
piece in fair Caesarian style, will be at all fitted 
to teach the subject with the Key. Some 
efforts, and the writing of composition is par- 
ticularly one of them, must be made by teacher 
as well as pupil. 

Cours Elémentaire de Métrique. Par L. 
Havet. (Paris: Delagrave.) This little book 
contains hardly anything beyond the standard 
of an English sixth-form boy. It is, in its 
kind, a lucid and able piece of work. A 
novelty is the chapter on medieval Greek and 
Latin verse ; though the writer has omitted to 

int out that the Byzantine vers politique 
s 182) runs, like the Saturnian, to the rhythm 
of ‘‘The king was in his counting house.” A 
note on the lengthening of final short syllables 
in Vergil (p. 70) is interesting. 

Herodoti Historiae, rec. A. Holder, Vol. I; 
Homeri Odyssea, ed. Paul Cauer, Vol. I.; 
Sophoclis Trachiniae, ed. F. Schubert. (Prag: 
ope a We should like to call the atten- 
tion of English students to this admirably 

rinted series of Greek and Latin texts now 

ing issued under the editorship of Dr. K. 
Schenkl by various Austrian scholars. Though 
slightly more expensive than the Teubner texts, 
and scarcely so soy ys become standard 
editions, they ought to be formidable competi- 
tors. The series marks the rise of Austrian 
scholarship. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE are glad to hear that Prof. Mandell 
Creighton has not been diverted by his other 
occupations from continuing his History of the 
Papacy during the Reformation, of which the 
two first volumes appeared in 1882. Two more 
volumes may be expected before the end of this 
year, dealing with the Italian princes. 

Ir is proposed to perpetuate the memory of 
the late Principal Tulloch by the foundation of 
a theological fellowship in connexion with the 
University of St. Andrews. It is hoped by the 
promoters of this undertaking that a cient 
sum will be raised ‘‘ to make the proposed fel- 
lowship one of real value, to be held by a 
student after taking his de of B.D., and 
before proceeding to the work of his profession, 
enabling him to go abroad for a year, and to 
continue his studies on the Continent of 
Europe, or in America, or England.” It is 








also suggested that it might be a condition of 
tenure that the holder of the fellowship should, 
during a subsequent year, deliver in St, Mary’s 
College, of which the late Dr. Tulloch was the 
head, a course of lectures which would be the 
outcome of his studies. 


THE councils of King’s College and of 
University College, London, have now both 
formally expressed their general approval of 
the objects of the association for promoting a 
Teaching University for London. The council 
of King’s College last month passed a resolu- 
tion to this effect, res¢rving, of course, their 
judgment upon the details of the scheme for 
carrying out those objects which had been laid 
before them by the executive committee. The 


Y|council of University College, on July 10, 


adopted a similar resolution, specifically ap- 

ving of the objects aimed at by the associa- 
tion— ) the organisation of university teaching 
in and for London in the form of a teaching 
university, with the usual faculties; (2) the 
association of examinations with teaching, and 
the direction of both by the same authorities ; 
(3) the conferring of a substantive voice in the 
government of the university upon those en- 
gaged in the work of teaching and examina- 
tion ; (4) the adoption of existing institutions 
in London of university rank as the basis or 
component parts of the university, to be either 
partially or completely incorporated, with the 
minimum of internal change; and (5) an alliance 
between the university and such professional 
societies or corporations as the Royal College of 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England. 


A MEETING of the Council of the Scottish 
History Society was held on July 15 at the 
Signet Library, Edinburgh—Prof. Masson in 
the chair. It was resolved that the first publi- 
cation of the society should be Bishop Pococke’s 
Tour in Scotland, 1760. It will be edited from 
the original manuscript in the British Museum 
by Mr. D. W. Kemp, who will illustrate the 
volume with a reproduction of the sketchesdrawn 
by the traveller himself. This work will pro- 
bably be followed by the Diary or Account Book 
of William Cunningham, of Craigend, the 
representative of Rentowsiee inthe Convention 
of Estates in 1689. The Diary covers the years 
1674-1726, and gives a minute account of the 
personal expenditure of a Renfrewshire land- 
owner, throwing some interesting side-lights 
on the social and political history of the period 
It will be edited by the Rev. Dr. Dodds, o, 
Corstorphine. It was also resolved by the 
council to edit by the hand of Canon Murdoch 
‘‘The Gramiad,” a Latin epic, with Dundee for 
its hero. The poem was written in 1691 by 
James Philip, of Amryclose, who joined Dundee 
as he started on his expedition, and who writes 
as an eye-witness minute and graphic descrip- 
tions of the whole campaign. It is proposed 
to print the original Latin, but to add in English 
arunning abstract of the contents along the 
margin, end copious foot-notes. Mr. Hew 
Morrison will edit the Diary of the Rev. 
Murdoch Macdonald, minister of Durness 
(1726-1763), fragments of which have recently 
been printed in the Northern Ensign; and Mr. 
Russell is at work upon the late Robert 
Chambers’scollection of unedited correspondence 
of the contemporaries of Burns, in illustration 
of the lives of the poet and his companions. 
Among other projected works may be mentioned 
the Letters and Memoirs of the Rev. James 
Greenshields, offered by Dr. Reeves, the Bishop 
of Down and Connor; the Diary and Account 
Books of Sir James Foulis, of Ravelston, 1679- 
1707, placed at the disposal of the society by 
Dr. James Foulis; the Kirk-Session Records of 
Dunfermline, by the Rev. R. Stevenson and the 
Rev. T. Nairne Imrie; and the Kirk-Session 
and Presbytery Records of St. Andrews, 1559- 
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1600, by Mr. Hay Fleming. There are also in 
view a collection of Jacobite correspondence, 
and a series of letters of Father Innes. The 
list of 400 members of the society is now made 
up and closed. The secretary stated that future 
applicants will be enrolled in the order of their 
application, and admitted only as vacancies 
occur. 


Tue Early English Text Society has sent to 
press for its ‘‘ Extra Series,” Dr. Adam’s re- 
edition from the unique MS, of the romance of 
Torrent of Portyngale, and a reprint of the third 
edition of William Bulleyn’s “‘ Dialogue, bothe 
pleasaunte and pietefull, wherein is a goodlye 


Regimente against the Fever Pestilence. With | 2 


a Consolacion and Confort against Death,” 
ellited by Mr. A. H. Bullen and his cousin, Mr. 
Mark Bullen. This third edition was the last 
issued by the old doctor during his life, and 
has been collated with Mr. Christie Miller’s 
unique copy of the first edition at Britwell. 
The 1885 issue of the society’s ‘‘ Extra Series ” 
is still in arrear; but Miss O. Richardson’s con- 
cluding volume of Caxton’s Four Sons of Aymon 
has the text all printed, the introduction in the 
printer’s hands, and the index and glossary 
partly made by Mr. W. M. Wood. Mr. Sidney 
L. Lee promises his fourth and last part of Lord 
Berners’s Huon of Burdeux this autumn. 


Mr. W. J. Roure, of Cambridgeport, Mas- 
sachusetts, has a first volume of Selections from 
Browning nearly through the press, and means 
to follow it up with one or two further volumes. 


Pror. Corson will also publish, with Heath, 
of Boston, in September, one more (and the most 
important) of the many Selections from Brown- 
ing now circulating in the States. His volume 
will contain one hundred and fifty pages of 
preliminary matter, an Introduction to Brown- 
ing’s works, and then two hundred pages of 
Selections and Notes. 


In England, September will, we hope, see 
the publication of Mr. Arthur Symons’s Jntro- 
duction to the Study of Browning, by Messrs. 
Cassell & Co. The MS. of the book is finished, 
and its printing has begun. The Browning 
Society will, we understand, take a copy of this 
work for each of its members, 


Pror. C. A. Briaas, of New York, is at 
present in this country, engaged in carrying 
through the = a new work on Messianic Pro- 
phecy. It discusses all the Messianic passages 
of the Old Testament in a fresh translation, 
with critical notes, and aims at tracing the 
development of the Messianic idea in the Old 
Testament. Messrs. T. & T. Clark, of Edin- 
burgh, will be the publishers. 


Mr. TALBOT B. REED has in the press an 
exhaustive history of the Old English Letter 
Foundries, with Notes Bibliographical and His- 
torical on the Rise and Progress of English 
Typography. The work will bring to light 
much fresh information concerning the origin 
and development of type founding in England, 
and will give biographies of the chief type 
founders from the earliest times to the year 
1830. It is to be issued by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Mr. Joun Murray announces a Students’ 
History of the Roman Empire, beginning with 
Augustus and ending with the accession of 
Commodus. 


Mr. WILLIAM WESTALL has been engaged in 
writing a story of adventure, the scene of 
which is laid in unexplored regions of Central 
America. The book will be published in a few 
days by Messrs, Cassell & Company, under the 
title of The Phantom City. 


On Monday and Tuesday of next week, 
Messrs. Sotheby will sell a portion of the 
library of the Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire. 
Though consisting of only 414 lots, it includes a 
large number of valuable works, chiefly county 





histories, illustrated books, and large paper 
editions. We may specially notice a complete 
set of De Bry’s Grands and Petits Voyages ; 
Camden’s Britannia, augmented to twenty 
volumes; Granger’s eo History of 
England, similarly extended from three to 
nineteen volumes, with many rare portraits and 
autographs; and large paper editions of Dug- 
dale’s Monasticon (1817-30), and History of 
St. Paul’s (1818). On Wednesday and Thurs- 
day the same auctioneers will dispose of a mis- 
cellaneous collection, including many works of 
a similar character—notably Pennant’s London, 
with no less than 2,703 illustrations; The Com- 
lete Angler, illustrated in the same way; 
Gould’s Birds of Great Britain; and the third 
folio of Shakspere. 


WE have received the first number of a new 
literary paper, entitled the Circulating Library, 
which is issued by the General Publishing 
Company, 280 Strand. As the name implies, 
its main object is to supply information to those 
who obtain their literature from circulating 
libraries. The idea seems to us better than the 
execution, for no particular authority attaches 
to the brief notices here given of recent books. 
What we would suggest instead to the pro- 
moters of the undertaking is a series of quota- 
tions from the recogni literary organs, 
somewhat after the style of Public Opinion. 
Such a collection of criticisms, if judiciously 
formed, though not infallible, would constitute 
the best available means of guiding the judg- 
ment of those for whose benefit the paper is 
designed. 








FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


SPECIAL permission has been given by the 
Queen to Mr. Francis George Heath to repro- 
duce, as a supplement to the August number of 
his Illustrations, the full-face portrait of Her 
Majesty recently taken by M. Walery of 
Conduit Street. The Meisenbach Company 
have engraved this portrait for Mr. Heath by a 
new process just introduced by them. 


THE July number of Good Words will con- 
tain a paper, by Prof. Max Miiller, entitled 
‘‘School-day Recollections,’ of which the 
interest is not autobiographical, but linguistic ; 
and the third and last of Mr. J. A. Froude’s 
articles on ‘‘ The Templars.” 


THE forthcoming number of Harper’s will 
have an article on “‘ Orchids,” written by Mr. 
F, W. Burbidge, and illustrated by Mr. W. H. 
Gibson and Mr. Alfred Parsons; and also a 
poem by the author of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentle- 
man.’ 


Mr. GEorGE O1incn will contribute to the 
next issue of the Antiquary two letters, never 
before printed, of Lord Romney to the Duke 
of Leeds. Among other pa in the same 
journal will be ‘‘ Underground Southampton,” 

y Mrs. De Orespigny; ‘‘ Common Field 
Names,” by the Rev. J. rl Atkinson; ‘‘ London 
Theatres,” by Mr. Fairman Ordish; and “ Monu- 
mental Brasses in Hertfordshire Churches,”’ by 
Mr. W. F. Andrews, 


THE August number of Walford’s Antiquarian 
will contain an illustrated article on the old 
priory church of St. Bartholomew the Great, 
West Smithfield, now in process of restoration ; 
and also a paper by the editor, on ‘‘ Bishop 
Butler’s Painted Glass at Vane House, Hamp- 
stead, and at Oriel College, Oxford.” 


Tue August number of The Scottish Church 
will contain a poem by Mrs. Craik, a social 
essay by A. K. H. B., and articles on Pres- 
byterian architecture, Scottish literature during 
the Stuart period, Sarawak, and Mr. Gladstone 
and the Church. 





AMERICAN UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


THE United States have many colleges that 
confer de ; and with them, as at Oxford 
and Cnulbeides, it is the pleasant custom to 
commemorate the ‘‘commencement” at the 
end of the summer term by selecting persons 
eminent in literature or learning for compli- 
mentary distinction. 


ELSEWHERE we specially notice the degree 
conferred upon the Rev. Dr. W. C. Winslow 
by his own college of Hamilton, Newhaven. 
On the same occasion the degree of L.H.D., 
or Doctor of Letters, was conferred upon Mr. 
Charles Dudley Warner, the author of My 
Summer in a Garden, and one of the editors of 
Harper’s Monthly Magazine. Mr. Warner was 
of the class of 1851; Dr. Winslow was of the 
class of 1862. Hamilton, we may add, is one 
of the two great Presbyterian colleges of the 
United States, whereas Dr. Winslow belongs to 
the Episcopal Church, which makes the honour 
in his case the more marked. 


But readers of the AcADEmY will be yet 
more interested to know that the two hon. 
secretaries of the Egypt Exploration Fund 
have each received this mark of distinction 
from an American college. On June 24 Dart- 
mouth College, New Jersey, conferred the 
degree of LL.D. upon Mr. Reginald Stuart 
Poole, who is already an hon. LL.D. of Cam- 
bridge, as well as a corresponding member of 
the Institute of France; while on June 23 
Miss Amelia B. Edwards received the same 
degree from Smith College, Northampton, 
Massachusetts, ‘‘ in recognition of her services 
to Egyptological research.”” This is, we believe, 
the first distinction of the kind that has ever 
been bestowed upon a woman. 


SoME curious statistics have been published, 
showing the cost of education at Yale College. 
The ordinary curriculum takes four years; and 
it is estimated that the average expenditure of 
a student is 960 dollars (£192) a year. Some 
students have been known to spend as little 
as 400 dollars (£80) a year, others as much as 
2,000 dollars (£400). 


THE question of extravagance and luxury at 
college came up for discussion at the com- 
mencement dinner at Harvard, which led the 
president, Dr. C. W. Eliot, to make the follow- 
ing remarks : 

‘*Tt is true that there has been a deplorable 
increase of luxury among a small fraction of the 
students of the university. No one can deplore 
it more than the college faculty; nevertheless, 
let me pcint out that it is an exceedingly small 
fraction of the college against whom this charge 
can be made. In the first place, not more than 
10 per cent. of the college students can on any 

rinciple be called rich. A great many people 
| a totally erroneous impression about the 
average character of the Harvard students in this 
regard. They think that all the students are rich 
men’s sons. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. Among those students who may fairly be 
called rich there is also a large percentage of the 
sons of families who know how to use riches—who 
have been accustomed to them; and the evil of 
which the president of the day justly complained 
arises from a small fraction even of those who are 
rich, who are generally the sons of people who 
have had no experience in the possession of riches. 
Now, the great bulk of the students of Harvard 
College are the sons of people in moderate circum- 
stances. But, going yond them, I find that 
nearly one in five of all the students of the 
college has been aided from scholarship, bene- 
ficiary, or loan funds—nearly one in five of the 
entire number of students. ey have been —_ 


because neither they nor their families can 
to support them here completely, and meet all the 
expenses of their education.’ 


Or the inter-collegiate contests that took 
place the other day, Yale defeated Harvard 
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easily in both the boat-race and the base-ball 
match,j while Harvard won the freshmen’s 
boat-race. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
THE MUMMY OF SESOSTRIS. 


With M. Maspero in the Boulak Museum, 
Cairo, June 1, 1886. 


Avone his perfumed wrappings Ramses lay, 
Son of the sun, the conqueror without peers ; 
The jewel-holes were in his rounded ears, 

His thick lips closed above th’ embalmer’s clay ; 

Unguent had turned his white locks my oy col 
And on his puissant chin fresh from the shears 
The thin hair gleamed which full three 

thousand years 

Of careless sleep could never disarray. 

Hands henna-stained across his ample breast 
Were laid in peace; but though the narrow 


eyes 

I fires no more beneath the forward 
TOW 

His keen hawk nose such pride, such power 
expr 

Near Kadesh stream we heard the Hittite cries, 


And saw by Hebrew toil San’s temple cities 
grow. 
H. D. RAUNSLEY. 








OBITUARY. 


‘WE regret to announce the death of Mr. David 
Stevenson, O.E., which occurred at North 
Berwick on July 17. Mz. Stevenson, the third 
son of Robert Stevenson, the engineer of the 
Bell Rock Light, was born at Edinburgh in 
1815. He was educated at the high school 
and university of that city, and eventually 
entered into partnership with his father and 
brother. He will be remembered not only as 
an eminent and skilled practical engineer—in 
conjunction with his brother he designed and 
executed some thirty lighthouses—but as the 
author of such caleaitle works on subjects 
«connected with his profession as the Sketch of 
the Civil Engineering of America, Canal and 
River Engineering, The Application of Marine 
Surveying and Hydrometry to the Practice of 
Civil Engineering, The Principles and Practice 
of Civil Engineering, and the Life of George 
Stevenson, &. It may be mentioned that the 
late Mr. Stevenson was uncle to Robert Louis 
Stevenson, in whom the hereditary “force” 
which, for two generations at least, has mani- 
fested itself so effectually in purely mechanical 
directions has undergone a curious “ trans- 
mutation.” 


Mr. Jonn Hatter Batten, the owner of 
@ name familar as a household word in Anglo- 
Indian circles, died at Heavitree, Exeter, after 
4 very short illness on July 14, aged seventy- 
five. His father, Joseph Hallet Batten, was 
principal of the Haileybury College for English- 
men about to enter the Indian Civil Service, 
and the son was baptised in the college chapel. 
After being educated at Cheltenham the youth 
went out to‘India, and from 1829 to 1866 he 
held many responsible posts under the company 
and the — . + a 
numerous papers to the Journals of the Asiatic 
Society of Saneel, and to other Indian societies. 
On his retirement he withdrew to Penzance, 
the town in which his father’s family had lived 
for several generations; and while resident 
there he acted as honorary secretary of the 
Royal Geological Society of Cornwall. About 
ten year: since he removed to Heavitree, and 
there he died, 


THE Rev. W. CAMPBELL, for many years one 
~of the vast army of school inspectors engaged 
under the Education Department, died at 
Tunbridge Wells on July 12, aged sixty-two. 
He was of Christ’s Co lege, Cambridge, and 
graduated there in 1848, His work, entitled 


Materials for a History of the Reign of Hen 
VII., was included in the wahilealions of the 
Master of the Rolls, the first volume appearing 
in 1873, and the second in 1878. 

Mr. EpwWArD CARLETON TUFFNELL, who 
died at 26 Lowndes Square on July 3, aged 
eighty, was another government official, for 
many years engaged in inspecting and report- 
ing on the vexed questions of social life. Con- 
— with Mr. Seymour Tremenheere, or by 

i f, Mr. Tuffnell is responsible for the 
information contained in a legion of blue-books. 
His reports on “‘ boarding-out”’ attracted much 
attention and controversy some twenty years 
since, 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

THE July number of the Lnglish Illustrated 
Magazine has an article on ‘‘ Modern Falconry,” 
which is notable for its substance no less than 
for its illustrations. It is written by Mr. E. B. 
Michell, who has been able to preserve his 
devotion to this historic sport while living in 
London. The illustrations are both drawn and 
engraved by Mr. G. E. Lodge, who recently 
contributed to this same magazine a paper on 
Bird-Life in Norway. We do not remember 
to have read a better written article, or to have 
seen more lifelike drawings. The account of 
Charles Kingsley’s home at Eversley is some- 
what thin; and we are getting tired of the 
illustrations to Sir Roger 5 Coverley. Of the 
two serial stories, that by Mr. Norris is well 
sustained, though now evidently nearing its 
close; and the new one opens well. 


In the Revista Contemporanea for June, two 
chapters of the Memoirs of Gen. Sanroma give 
an amusing account of classical education, and 
of university life in Barcelona, from 1835-43. 
A specimen of the writer’s Latin verse compo- 
sition is given, and details of the expurgation 
of the Latin poets carried to absurdity. An 
eloquent lecture on the policy of Philip II., 
from a liberal standpoint, by Daniel Lopez, is 
reported from El Ateneo. The sketch of Gen. 
Ibaiiez, dealing exclusively with his scientific 
works, is completed here. Alvarez Sereix 
salutes Don Leopoldo Alas as the first critic in 
Spain, since the death of Manuel de la Revilla. 
Don Martin Minguez continues his paradoxical 
history of the Spanish language, and Seiior 
Iparraguirre returns to the defence of Volapiik 
as the future universal language. 


THE chief articles in the Boletin of the Real 
Academia de la Historia for June are a review, 
by Seiior Codera y Zaidin, of Seiior Bas’ Historia 
de Caravaca, critically examining the Arabic 
materials used by the author; and an account, 
from inedited documents, of the destruction of 
the Juderia of Madrid in 1391, by Father 
Fita. A letter, dated September 9, 1808, 


vaunting the Spaniards, attributed to Napoleon 
I., is shown by Gomez de Arteche to Le 
apocryphal, 








THE REV. DR. WINSLOW OF 
BOSTON, U.S.A. 


On July 1, at the “commencement” féte of 
Hamilton College, Newhaven, U.S.A., his Alma 
Mater, the Rev. W. C. Winslow of Boston, 
Mass., received the hon. degree of Doctor of 
Philology. Dr. Winslow is an ardent advocate 
of the great Free Church movement which has 
long been gaining ground in the United 
States, and of which he has for several years 
been the active local secretary for the Massa- 
chusetts diocese. He is a member of the 
committee of the New England Historical 
Society, a member of the American Oriental 
Society, and vice-president and hon. treasurer 
for America of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 
He has edited the American University Quarterly, 
and was for some years a co-editor of The 











Christian Times, now merged in The Church- 
man, to which he is still a frequent contributor. 
Dr. Winslow is also a leading writer for 
The Church Review (New York), The New 
Englander and Yale Review (Newhaven), The 
Church Press, The Living Church, The Boston 
Journal, The Church Standard, The Critic, The 
Boston Advertiser, The Transcript, The Boston 
Literary World, and many more literary, theo- 
logical, and other organs of the American 
— than we have space to enumerate. He is 
ikewise a member of the committee for the 
Revision of the Constitution and Bye-laws of 
the Eastern Convocation in the Diocese of 
Massachusetts, and an indefatigable preacher 
in all parts of that diocese. In Europe Dr. 
Winslow is best known by his zealous labours 
in the cause of Egyptian exploration, as more 
fully reported in the AcADEMY of last week. 








INAUGURATION OF THE GOETHE 
NATIONAL MUSEUM. 


On Saturday, July 3, the formal inauguration 
of the Goethe National Museum took place in 
Weimar. 

The building, which was the residence of the 
poet, has been thoroughly renovated and 
repaired; and, although minor details are as 
ew not quite complete, sufficient preparations 

ad been made to warrant the throwing open 
to the public of this most interesting collection. 
Here the visitor is brought face to face with 
the rich works of art, the pictures, and the 
varied objects with which Goethe, during his 
lifetime, was surrounded; and here, too, he 
sees portraits and busts of the poet in all stages, 
from the youth of eighteen to the venerable 
‘* Wissenfiirst” of eighty. 

The Grand Duke a | Duchess, with their 
family and court, and a few invited guests were 
present; and the ceremony commenced with 
the singing of Liszt’s ‘Licht, mehr Licht” 
by a trained choir; after which an eloquent 
address was delivered by Director Ruland, to 
whose indefatigable efforts is due the successful 
organisation of the museum. The Grand Duke 
then formally declared the building open; and 
after more music, specially composed for the 
occasion, the ceremony was at an end. 

At present the two rooms in which Goethe 
worked and died, and which, during all these 
years, have been sacredly preserved in the 
exact condition they were in during his life, are 
not open for inspection. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
EARLY KILN-BURNT BRICKS. 
Queen’s College, Oxford: July 21, 1886. 

_ Kiln-burnt bricks of an early date are found 
in Upper Egypt as well as in the Delta, The 
bricks composing the old fortress of Gebelén, 
south of Thebes, are stamped with the car- 
touches of Ra-men-kheper and Isis-m-kheb of 
the (illegitimate) XXIst Dynasty. Bricks 
with the same cartouches are found in another 
ancient fortress which dominates the Nile, that 
of El-Haybi, south of Beni-Stief. Here, last 
winter, I found the remains of a kiln where 
some of the stamped bricks had been burnt 
before being used for building purposes. A 
— of one of them, with the cartouche of 

sis-m-kheb, lies before me at the present 
moment. To deny the prehistoric age of a 
wall because it contains burnt bricks is indeed 
the resort of archaeological despair. 

A. H. Sayce. 








AN ANCIENT ARABIAN PARALLEL TO THE 
BIRNAM WOOD INCIDENT IN ‘‘ MACBETH.” 
London : July 19, 1888. 
The Arabian traveller and writer, Mes‘idiyy, 
who composed his Meadows of Gold and Mines 
of Gems in A.I1, 332 (A.D. 943), relates, in chap. 
xlvii. of that work, the following incident as 
having occurred at the time of the total 
destruction of the ancient Arabian tribe of 
Jedis, who inhabited Yemima in Central Arabia 
not very long after the confusion of tongues at 
Babel. 
__ They had been shamefully tyrannised over 
by the king of their kindred tribe, Tasm, 
-and at length had treacherously avenged their 





wrongs by the extermination of their tyrants, 
One noble of that tribe had escaped the 
massacre, and had journeyed to Yemen (our 
Arabia Felix). He presented himself to the 
Himyerite king of that country, and prayed 
him to avenge Tasm by the destruction of 
Jedis. The king consented, marshalled his 
forces, and set out from Yemen. Arrived ata 
distance of three days’ march from Yemima, 
the refugee noble of 7asm informed the king 
that a sister of his, married to a chieftain of 
Jedis, and then living in Yemima, was pos- 
sessed of so acute a power of vision as to be 
able to distinguish a horseman at the distance 
of three days’ journey. He therefore sug- 
gested that the king should command his 
troops to pluck up by the roots every man a 
young tree from a forest they had to pass 
through, and carry this before him, so as to 
hide the advancing host and mask it from his 
sister’s piercing glance. The king gave the 
order ; and each man of the army plucked up a 
tree, carrying it in front of him. The quick- 
eyed lady, however, from an outlook on her 
house-top, saw the advancing wood. Sharply 
scrutinising it, and distinguishing behind the 
foliage one man “ who was nibbling a blade- 
bone or soling a sandal,” she informed the 
townsmen of what she saw. They took no 
notice of her warning. The army advanced, 
surprised the town, slaughtered all the men, 
and made captives of the women and children. 
Thus the tribe was extirpated. 

There is a passage in the Book of Judges, 
chap. ix., vv. 48-9, in which Abimelech, son of 
Gideon, and his soldiers cut down branches of 
trees and carry them on their shoulders to the 
tower of Shechem. They pile these branches 
against the tower, set them on fire, and so 
destroy all who were in the tower. 

This passage from Judges is not a el to 
the. Birnam Wood incident, as Abimelech’s 
object was not concealment. But the story in 
Mes‘idiyy is in every respect a parallel so far 
as the invading force is concerned. The king’s 
object was to mask his soldiers, as was Mal- 
colm’s. 

Mes‘idiyy’s story was written in the year that 
is exactly half-way to the present date 943+ 
943=1886 A.D.; and the question naturally 
arises: Is there any mediaeval channel known 
to seekers after folklore by which this incident 
could have become known to the writer of 
‘‘Macbeth,” or to any monkish chronicler 
through whom the Birnam Wood story may 
have been handed down. Macbeth’s death and 
Malcolm Canmore’s accession in A.D. 1057 was 
so long anterior to the crusades that it is not 
likely the eastern story had reached Scotland 
or England. If the Birnam Wood incident 
really occurred, it was a surprising coincidence ; 
and if it was a monkish embellishment, it 
would be interesting to trace the story from 
the East, if possible. Mes‘iidiyy’s version was 
most probably based upon some older story 
that may be found in Egyptian or Babylonian 
remains, or that may have come from Persia, 
India, or China, This is a problem for the 
adepts of folklore to solve, if the means can be 
found. J. W. REDHOUSE. 








THE ANCIENT LAWS OF IRELAND. 


London: July 19, 1886. 

During a recent visit to Oxford I completed 
Prof. Rhj¥s’s collation (AcADEMy, October 31, 
1885) of the text printed in the Ancient Laws of 
Ireland, vol. ii., pp. 410-20, with the MS. 
Rawl. B. 506, ff. 55a, 2—56b, 2. I also collated 
with the MS. Rawl. B. 487 the text printed in 
the same publication, vol. iv., pp. 68-98; 116, 
1. 17; 120, 1. 14; 122, ll, 10-22; 132, 1. 28; and 
136, 1. 18. 

Passing over the instances in which com- 
pound words have been bisected, compendia 





— J 


wrongly extended, and marks of length and. 
aspiration wrongly inserted or omitted, I shall 
here set down the principal textual errors which 
I found : 

EpirI0n, Vou. 1. Rawu. B. 506. 
P. 410, Il. > 27, seisedh fo. 55, a. 2, — 


in 
20, uathi 55, b. 1, uaithi 
24, ina inna 
25, arin errach ar inn errach 
26, se dech sedech (i.¢., 
ised dech) 
412, ll. 22, 23, 28, 29, 55, b. 2, ruidhlius 
ruidhluis 
414, 1. 19, ronidh 56, a.1, roind 
416, 1. 20, na ngimh- 56, a. 2, nimh- 
radh (leg. 
*nagnimh- 


27, aeille wile (1.¢., eile 


ali 
418, 1. 11, fuilledh in fuilledh risin 
nomadh nomadh 
19, masa lin 56, b. 1, mase lin 
21, disi dissi 
23, buan buain 


These errors make, as every Celtic scholar 
will see, the printed text either nonsensical or 
ungrammatical. The same may be said of the 


following from vol. iv. : 
EpirIon, VOL. Iv. Rawt. B. 487. 
P. 68, 1.19, ail comar- fo. 64, a.1, a-ilcoomarbus 
bus (from the 
existence 
of many 
heirs 


70, 1. 25, feadha 


’ 64, a. 2, a feadha 
72, 1. 11, maidhin maidin 


74, 1. 22, sen ailiocus senaili 7 sen- 
sen___air- airbedh 
bedh 

76, 1. 25, beiminda* beiminda do 

farcha 
(blows of a 
mallet) 

82,1. 7, anmuin 64, b. 1, anmand 

A, tri a tri 
86,1. 8, ris a tairsi 64, b. 2, risi-tairsi 
16, bernain bernai 
19,dairget doairgét (with 
(‘with eric- silver) 
sod’) 
94, 1. 26, do usa 65, a. 1, dochusa 
96, 1. 26, cuib rech 65, a. 2, cuibrech 
lais 65, b. 1, 

116, 1. 26, cearcaima 65, b. 2, cerca ima 

foglaib foglaid 

118, 1. 7, bresain brechtain 
18, cina[idh] cinaidh 
120,1. 3,na haigh 66,a.1,na _—ihaighi 

ta allta 

10, smacht a smacht 

At 1. 15 of this the printed text, without 

any editorial notice, begins to deviate so greatly 


from the Bodleian MS. that it must be taken 
from some corrupt Dublin codex: comicaid, for 
instance, is printed for comaithig ; a sogain for 
¢ sodain; cach aesdrecht for cacha esrechta ; comi- 
cheasa for comaithcesa, &c. 

EpIrTI0n, VOL. Iv. 
P. 122, 1. 10, ro thisacht 


Rawt, B. 487. 
fo. 66, a.1, rothis atht 


(sic) 


18, himett himetti 
21, ar in fer (on ar in ferann 
the man)f (on the 
land) 
134, 1. 12, do eisfert 66, b. 1, don eisfert 
i rodilsigh 


» FO dilsi L 
136, 1. 14, aoilech 66, b. 2, aoilechair 


Some scribal errors are silently corrected 
(aoilechair may possibly be one), others are left 
unnoticed. For instance, in vol. ii., p. 414, 
1. 30, digairibh, translated by ‘‘to the shep- 





* Here, and in hundreds of other places, the 
stroke over the i, corresponding with the moderm 
dot, is mistaken for the mark of mn o7 
' t Translated by ‘‘on the grass’’ (fér). 








meet were oa2s 


te ee) ei wa ir 
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herd,” should be déigairibh ‘‘ to shepherds.” 
Here a plural is mistaken for a singular. 
To point out all the other inaccuracies in the 
translation of the portions of the text above 
up more room than the 
will only mention the 


noticed would take 
ACADEMY can afford. 
following : 

Vol. ii., p. 419, da trian in-nech bias ar 
aradhain ocus ar frithghnumh (two-thirds of 
what shall be due for implements and for attend- 
ance) is rendered by “two-thirds of what is 
due for the implements are for the attendance,”’ 
which is self- contradictory. 

Vol. iv., p. 71, soc (ploughshare, borrowed 
from Latin soccus) is thrice rendered by ‘‘ bar.” 
P. 73, docuisin (which exists) is rendered by 
“which might be required”; and dair-ime or 
duir-ime (an oaken fence) is rendered, in Pp 73, 
ll. 4, 9, and p. 77, 1. 5, by “strong fence” ; in 
p- 77, last line, by ‘‘ close fence”; in p. 131, 
. 24, by ‘‘ hard fence.” In p. 87, 1. 3, cocholl 
(borrowed from cucullus) is rightly rendered by 
“hood.” But in p. 119 its dat. pl. cochluib is 
rendered by “‘ boots of rags,” and its acc. pl. 
by “‘ragboots.” In pp. 93, 103, ag (ox) is ren- 
dered by “‘calf”; in p. 109 by ‘‘heifer.” But 
its pl. aige, aigi is rendered, in p. 99, 1. 31, by 
“large pigs,” and in p. 120 by ‘ fawns.” 
P. 121, coin allta (wolves) is rendered by “ wild 
dogs,” and brain (ravens) is skipped. Lastly, 
in p. 123, conlon (a dog’s dung) is rendered by 
“committing nuisances”—very refined, but 
hardly accurate. 

Permit me to add two remarks: first, the 
nature of almost all the errors above corrected 
shows that they could not have been committed 
by O'Donovan or O’Curry; and, secondly, it 
seems never to have occurred to the manager of 
this publication (which has cost, and is costing, 
so much good English money) that it is im- 
possible to edit a text in any language, even 
Irish, without understanding something of its 
grammar and vocabulary. 

WHITLEY STOKES, 








** 800R-DOOCK ” AND ‘‘ DOOGH.” 
Blackburn: July 17, 1886, 
I met with the following in Dr. Wills’s Land 
of the Lion and Sun, or Modern Persia (1883) : 


“* Mast is much consumed. This is curdled milk, 
and is made by adding a little curdled milk to 
fresh milk warmed. It is then left to cool, and 
the basin of curdled milk sets in a few hours, 
leaving the cream on the top. For the first twenty- 
four hours this is sweet and delicious, tasting like 
a Devonshire junket ; but as a rule the Persian does 
not care for it until it has become slightly acid 
(qu. acrid?]. When in this state, a farthing’s- 
worth (about half a pint) added to a quart of water, 
forms butter-milk or doogh. A little cut mint is 
added and a few lumps of ice, and a cooling drink 
is made, which is supposed by the Persians to be a 
powerful diuretic. It is without question a capital 
thirst-quencher in hot weather ’’ (pp. 171-2). 

On reading this, I instantly thought of the 
Scotch name for the same thing nea 
“dook” or ‘‘soor,” i.e, sour doock; and 
Wondered whether sonie wandering Scot had 
long ago brought it with him from Persia, or 
what? In Dr. Jamieson’s great Dictionary of 
the Scottish Lan e, even as republished by 
Gardner of Paisley, I get no light; the good 
doctor acknowledging his utter inability to 
, & derivation for it, and merely hazard- 
ing a wild guess from the Swedish. 

When a small urchin I remember how at our 
plays and ploys we used to sing: 

“* Up and waur them a’ Willie, 
p and waur them a’ 
Up and sell your soor dook 
And cock aboon them a’ Willie.” 
This was in Stirlingshire. Who “Willie” was 
or with whom he was to ‘“‘ waur” (=“‘ war,” I 
suppose) I know not and never did; neither 





the connexion between the warfare and the 
sale of “‘soor dook.” But the term “soor 
dook” for butter-milk still lives; and I am 
curious to know if any philological scholar 
who reads the AcADEMY is able and willing to 
inform me as to the relationship between the 
Persian ‘‘ doogh” and Scotch ‘‘ dook.” 
ALEXANDER B. GROSART. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Y, July 27, 830p.m. Indian and Colonial Ex- 
hibition : * The of New Zealand,” with Lime- 
W. G. Green 


light Ilustr. Rev. W. G. % 
WEDNESDAY, July 28,8 p.m. In‘tian and Colonial Ex- 
hibition : ‘ Colonial Tariffs,” by Mr. Stephen 
Frmay, 5 4 80,4p.m. Indian and Colonial Exhibi- 
tion: “New Zealand, Historically and Socially,” 
by Mr. F. W. Pennefather. 








SCIENCE. 
THE ETRUSCANS IN LEMNOS. 


Der Ursprung der Etrusker durch zwei lemnische 
Inschriften erlaiitert. By 8. Bugge. (Chris- 
tiania: Brogger.) 


Eine vorgriechische Inschrift von Lemnos. By 

C. Pauli. (Leipzig: Barth.) 
A REMARKABLE discovery has recently been 
made in the village of Kaminia in Lemnos by 
two young scholars—MM. Cousin and Durr- 
bach—from the French schoolat Athens. This 
is a rectangular stone bearing two inscriptions, 
one surrounding the head of a warri:r, the 
other consisting of three lines engraved on 
a different face of themonument. The inscrip- 
tions are in the same alphabet, though there 
are slight variations in the forms of some of 
the characters. The alphabet is an archaic 
Greek one. Dr. Pauli would refer it to the 
latter half of the seventh century B.c. But the 
curious point about the inscriptions is that the 
language embodied in them is not Greek, but 
an otherwise unknown tongue. M. Bréal 
observes that it would be natural to connect 
it with a dialect spoken on the neighbouring 
mainland of Thrace. He notices, however, the 
curious general resemblance that it offers to 
Etruscan. 


Dr. Bugge and Dr. Pauli have shown that 
the resemblance is more than general, and 
extends to details. Dr. Bugge assumes, there- 
fore, that the language is closely related to 
Etruscan, and attempts to translate it accord- 
ingly. Dr. Pauli, with greater wisdom, contents 
himself with saying that ‘‘the Etruscan offers 
very numerous and very striking points of 
comparison with the language of our inscrip- 
tion.” There is indeed one point—that of the 
use of an enclitic -m, apparently in the sense 
of a copulative conjunction—which is almost, 
if not entirely, decisive. Assuming that it is 
so, Dr. Pauli s with Dr. Bugge in giving 
credit to the old traditions which ascri " 
Tyrrhenian population to Lemnos, and iden- 
tified the henians with the Etruscans. 
But here the agreement of the two scholars 
ends. Dr. Pauli holds that any attempt to 
decipher a short and solitary specimen of an 
unknown language must necessarily be futile. 
Dr. Bugge reads the inscriptions as fluently as 
he reads Etruscan, and claims to find in them 
a verification of his method of Etruscan 
decipherment. Unfortunately I am unable to 
share his confidence and enthusiasm. His 
treatise seems to me an example of all that 
a sound attempt at decipherment ought not to 
be. All the faults with which I have charged 
the Indo-European school of Etruscan deci- 
pherers in a former article in the ACADEMY are 
repeated in it. The argument is altogether 
circular. Dr. Bugge assigns certain meanings 
to certain words, on the hypothesis that they 
are of Indo-European origin, and then con- 
cludes that the words are Indo-European 





because of the meanings he has assigned to 
them. The meanings, moreover, are dependent 
on Dr. Bugge’s own ipse dixit. There is no 
bilingual text, there is nothing in the nature 
of the inscriptions themselves, that would guide 
him towards them. The only interpretations 
which have even a shadow of probability in 
their favour are those which find the name of 
Phokaca in phokiasiale and of Myrina in 
morinail. 

But one little fact discovered by Dr. Pauli is 
sufficient to show the real value of such a sub- 
jective metbod of decipherment. Dr. Pauli has 
made it clear that Dr. Bugge’s arrangement of 
the first inscription, which he translates so 


libly, is entirely > There are really 
hoes inscriptions involved in it; and what the 
Swedish professor makes the fifth line should 
be the beginning of the first of these, while his 
sixth line is the end of the second. After this, 
it is useless to discuss details, and to point out, 
for example, that ‘‘the first r of haralis” can 
hardly have “ arisen through the usual dissimi- 
lation,” when Dr. Bugge’s own text gives a 
word vamalasial with two /’s; or even to remark 
on the unscientific character of a method which 
begins by assuming, without one iota of evid- 
ence, that naphoth is the Etruscan nefts, and 
that this, again, is the Latin nepos, and con- 
cludes with the assertion that those who main- 
tain nefts to be a loan-word must resign their 
opinion now that ‘‘we find naphoth in the 
eastern home of the Tyrrhenians ! ” 

Dr. Pauli’s memoir is full of valuable sug- 
gestions and of comparative tables of the proper 
names in Asia Minor. His theory, given ‘‘ with 
all reserve,” is that the Tyrrheno-Pelasgians of 
ancient authors represent a non-Aryan popula- 
tion which spread westward in two divisions 
from the southern part of Asia Minor, and that 
the Etruscans belonged to one of these divisions. 
I am glad to find him in agreement with the 
conviction I expressed in 1873 (in my Principles 
of Comparative Philology) that the language of 
the Lykian inscriptions is non-Aryan. I 
cannot, however, bring myself to believe, with 
him, that Iranian tribes could have found their 
way into Thrace, nor do I think that the term 
‘* Pelasgian”’ was anything more to a classical 
writer than the equivalent of our modern 
‘* prehistoric.”’ Nor, again, do I see any reason 
for accepting the one point on which he and 
Dr. Bugge are agreed. Granting that the lan- 
guage of the Lemnian texts is closely related 
to Etruscan—and I allow that it seems to be 
so—why should we bring the Etruscans from 
Lemnos rather than to Lemnos? We know 
that Etruscan ships navigated the Mediter- 
ranean at an early period; and there is no 
greater difficulty in supposing that an Etruscan 
colony settled in Lemnos than in holding that 
the Phokaeans settled in Corsica. If the 
Lemnian language is Etruscan, it must be 
Etruscan of an older than that of the 
inscriptions hitherto found in Italy. 

If Dr. Pauli intends to pursue further his 
investigations into the ancient lan of 
Asia Minor, he would do well to refer to the 
Kappadokian texts found on cuneiform tablets 
and given by me in the Proceedings of the 
Society of Biblical Archaeology for November 
6, 1883. He will also find other materials in a 
memoir of mine on the Karian inscriptions, 
which will shortly appear in the T'ransactions 
of the same society. A. H. Sayce. 








CLASSICAL BOOKS. 


The Growth of the Homeric Poems, By G. 
Wilkins. (Dublin: University Press.) Mr. 
Wilkins tells us that he aims at ‘‘ presenting to 
English readers the main results of German 
criticism of Homer, so far as it is sound.” We 
regret to say that the actual contents of his book 
are different—a rambling analysis of Wolf's 
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Prolegomena, a superficial notice of Fick’s Aeolic 
hypothesis, and some remarks on Homeric 
criticism in England, conceived and written 
in the worst manner of a flippant journalist. 
The treatment which Mr. Monro receives is 
the worst example of this. No word is said of 
that scholar’s real contributions to Homeric 
criticism; no hint is given that he is an 
acknowledged authority on the subject. Because 
he has not thought fit to pronounce obiter dicta 
on any and every question, he is described, 
through two pages, as ‘‘vacillating and hesi- 
tating in the most painful manner.” Oddly 
enough, Mr. Wilkins sems unfamiliar with 
his victim’s works. Mr. Monro, in the intro- 
duction to his edition of Iliad I.-XII., pointed 
out the distinction (first drawn by Nutzhorn) 
between do:tol and paywdol; Mr. Wilkins ignores 
it. Mr. Monro demolished the Peisistratean 
recension; Mr. Wilkins guilelessly accepts it 
(pp. 24, 32). Weare afraid we must say that 
Mr. Wilkins’s book is, both in manner and in 
matter, entirely inadequate. 


Horaz, Entdeckungen-u. Forschungen. Von 
R. Bobrik. PartI. (Leipzig.) ‘‘ New views” 
on Horace are, it seems, becoming common. 
Herr Bobrik’s main theory, to which he here 
devotes 500 pages of imperial octavo, is that at 
some early date the collected poems of Horace 
were edited in an elaborate system of decads. 
There were, he thinks, ten volumes, viz., four 
of Odes, Epodes, two each of Epistles and 
Satires, and the ‘‘ Ars Poetica,’’ and each of these 
was in turn divided into decads. The Odes 
again were arranged internally by decads, each 
decad containing ten different metres in a fixed 
order—that of the first nine odes of the first 
book. Obviously we possess only a wreck of 
this edition; but Herr Bobrik sets gallantly to 
work to reconstruct it from the ruins, As a 
specimen we will take his treatment of the 
** Archytas”’ Ode (i. 28). The first part of this 
is marked off as a distinct poem (verses 1-16) on 
the subject ‘‘all must die,” the second half 
(21-36) is an independent poem about the body 
of adrowned sailor, The two being in the same 
metre, were put together by some unintelligent 
redactor, who inserted verses 17-20, to give them 
the semblance of a single poem, and tampered 
with Acronand Porphyrion to support his forgery. 
We fear most scholars will say of Herr Bobrik 
that his decad-theory is quite without proof, and 
that criticism like that on i. 28, belongs to the 
subjective method of Hofman-Peerlkamp. 


Italici Ilias Latina. Ed. F. Plessis. (Paris: 
Hachette.) M. Plessis is not unknown as a 
student of Propertius (see ACADEMY May 22), 
and this convenient edition of his may be 
recommended to those interested in its subject. 
Though in some points, little is added to the 
conclusions of Bahrens or other editors, the 
‘‘apparatus criticus” is fuller, and there are 
many new conjectures—several by M. Havet. 
Among the latter is one which completes the 
initial acrostick, ‘‘ volverunt ex quo” (line 8)— 
a rather violent remedy, but partly justified by 
a variety of MSS. readings. In reading the 
Ilias through, we have compared it with the 
last edition of Georges; but the only addenda 
are Cygneis (= Leda, 337), the phrase istinc et 
illine (773), and excubita (383). The first is, 
however, in Devit’s Onomasticon, the last a new 
reference only. 


Lexikon zu den Schriften Ciisars. Von H. 
Merguct. Part 6. (Jena: Fischer.) It is 
some time since the ACADEMY published a brief 
criticism of the first two parts of this work. 
The completion of the whole was promised by 
the end of 1885 ; but the material has apparently 
taken up more space than was expected, and 
we have only reached ‘‘ Remitto.” That the 


work will be most useful we need hardly say ; 
but a detailed criticism must be reserved till 
jts completion. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


LOCAL VALUE IN WRITING NUMBERS, 
Pekin: May 29, 1886, 
In cuneiform writing numbers were gene- 
rally expressed according to the principle of 
local value which lies at the basis of the modern 
European notation. Prof. Sayce describes the 
method in his Lectures on the Assyrian Language. 
An upright wedge was one, two upright wedges 
were two, and so on. Four was ||I, nine 


was ie eleven was C13 twenty was KG sixty 
was treated as a unit, and differed from one 
only in being made larger and thicker ; fifteen 
was ('!, 
Au 

The Babylonians having written numbers in 
this way, the discovery of the principle of local 
value or its first use need not be attributed to 
the Hindus. The effect of Babylonian thought 
on India in early times is manifest in many 
ways, as, for example, in the distinction 
between lucky and unlucky days, and in 
astrology. There is the more reason to regard 
the Hindu way of writing numerals according 
to this principle as not original, because we find 
in China the same principle of local value 
existing at avery early period. If anciently 
the same great step of progress in arithmetical 
notation was made in three Asiatic countries 
connected with each other by commercial in- 
tercourse, it-is more likely that in this case 
two of these nations copied the third than that 
all three made the discovery independently. 
The Chinese may have received it from India 
or from Babylon; but in either case it was in 
my opinion the effect of Babylonian thought. 

The principle of local value is the basis of 
the Chinese abacus, which came into use five 
centuries ago. Mei-wen-ting, a Chinese 
mathematician of great eminence, wrote a 
small work at the beginning of last century on 
ancient implements used ia calculation. It 
was called Ku-swan-chi-kau. He shows that 
before the abacus came into use slips of bamboo 
four inches long were common. They were 
laid down horizontally or perpendicularly; and 
the principle of local value was always employed 
in mathematical books when expressing num- 
bers by the use of the counting slips. The follow- 
ing examples will show this. A Sung dynasty 
book on mathematics gives —||=||||| for 


3245 and =] =O OQ for 86800. The Chinese 


author finds this notation in use unchanged 
from the most ancient time down to the most 
recent mathematical treatises. The oldest 
instance he gives of the principle of local value 
in writing numbers is of the date 542B.c. It 
may be seen in Legge’s Chinese Classics, vol. v., 
p. 556. The Chinese character hai was described 
as representing 26660 days. It consists of 
two strokes above for two and six strokes 
below, which are written from left to right, 
and consist of three short perpendiculars falling 
on three long lines at right angles to then— 
-/-7-| || 77. An old man who was 
childless took his place at a feast. Some who 
were present doubted his age, and would have 
him tell it. He said, ‘‘Since the year that I 
was born, which began on a Keatsze* day, the 
first of the moon, there have been 445 Keatsze 
days. To-day is the twentieth of the cycle 
now running of sixty days.” The diviner 
when consulted found that the old man had 
lived 26660 days, the same number that is 
represented in the character lai, and he was 
seventy-three years old. This incident would 
never have been preserved in the history but 
for the coincidence with the significance of the 





* Kea, first of denary cycle; Tsze, first of 





duodecimal cycle. 
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strokes in the character hai. This character 
was at that time without doubt written from 
left to right in such a way that the diviner 
read it out numerically according to the prin- 
ciple of local value, and was quite well under- 
stood by his auditors. 

The identical circumstances (if the Chinese 
arithmetical notation of that age be compared 
with Babylonian notation) are—({1) writin 
from left to right, (2) each place to the left is 
ten times that to the right, (3) strokes repre- 
sent numbers. The differences are that (1) six 
is represented by a perpendicular falling on 
a horizontal line, (2) by just inference we learn 
that 7, 8, and 9 were written at that time on the 
same principle. (3) The notation was simplified 
by turning round the counting slip when the 
diviner reached number five. These differences 
constitute the Chinese improvement on the 
Babylonian usage. The argument for the 
Babylonian origin of Chinese mathematical 
notation becomes very strong when we reflect 
that at about the same time astrology had been 
introduced, together with the dial and cleps- 
oydra, and were in actual use in China. No 
reason remains for any doubt on these subjects. 
As the Chinese diviners improved on the prac- 
tice of the Babylonians by turning the counting 
slips round to a right angle with their previous 
position to count five, so the Hindu diviners 
or calculators adopted, instead of separate 
strokes, a special symbol for each number up 
to ten. Thus China and India each made its 
characteristic improvement on the cuneiform 
arithmetical notation which was brought to 
them from Babylon. There is no reason in the 
world why we should deny to the Babylonians 
the honour of having first used the principle of 
local value in writing numbers. They were 
the teachers of science to Eastern Asia as they 
were to the Greeks and Romans. 


JOSEPH EDKINS. 








OBITUARY. 


WE regret to announce the death, at Amoy, on 
June 22, of Dr. Henry Fletcher Hance, Her 
Majesty’s Consul at that port. Dr. Hance 
entered the service of the Colonial Office 
in 1844 ; and, after having filled several offices 
in the Superintendency of Trade at Hong Kong, 
he was transferred to the Consular Service, 
receiving an appointment at Canton. In 1861 
he was appointed Vice-Consul at Whampoa, 
from which post he was only lately promoted 
to be consul at Amoy. But it was rather as a 
botanist than an official that Dr. Hance was 
best known. It is not too much to say that 
every new botanical species that has been 
discovered in China during the past thirty 
years has been submitted to him for identifica- 
tion and to be named. Dr. Hance never pub- 
lished any separate work, but was a constant 
contributor to scientific journals. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE geological part of the Encyklopaedie der 
Naturwissenschaften is drawing to an end. 
The twelfth part, which has recently been 
received, extends from ‘‘ Trias” to ‘‘ Zeolithe.” 
In consequence of the death of Prof. Von 
Lasaulx, certain articles which he had under- 
taken, such as ‘‘ Vulkane” and ‘‘ Wasser,” are 
postponed; but the publishers, Messrs. Tre- 
wendt, of Breslau, have arranged with Prof. R. 
Hornes, of Graz, for the preparation of these 
articles, and they will therefore appear at the 
end of the Cyclopaedia. The more notable 
contributions to the present part are Dr. 
Roile’s articles, ‘‘ Vigel,” ‘“‘ Weichthiere” and 
‘* Wiirmer’’; and several mineralogical essays 
by Prof. Kenngott, including one on the 
‘* Alteration of Minerals,”’ and another on the 





‘** Growth of Crystals,” 
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PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Messrs. MAcMILLAN have in the press an 
edition of the Septem contra Thebas, by Mr. A. 
W. Verrall. 


Dr. J. W. REDHOUSE has reprinted from the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society his paper 
upon ‘*The Poem of Meysin,” in which he 
compares the several texts and English versions, 
and disputes the commonly received author- 
ship. As an appendix he gives in some detail 
his views upon the transliteration of Arabic, as 
based upon correct pronunciation. Me insists 
upon two main principles: (1) that the Arabic 
selected should be classical, and not a corrupt 
vernacular ; (2) that the system of translitera- 
should be so complete and so precise as to 
admit of retransliteration back into Arabic 
without possibility of doubt. 


To the current number of the Journal of 
Philology (Vol. XV., No. 29) the chief con- 
tributor is Prof. H. Nettleship. Besides notes 
on Vergil and on Latin Lexicography, he sends 
a paper upon ‘‘ The Historical Development of 
Classical Latim Prose,’? which concludes with 
this judgment on the style of Tacitus: 
*‘ Astonishing in its condensation and in its 
pon. it is in composition structureless, in 

ge strained and obscure.” Mr. Robinson 
Ellis contributes textual notes on Propertius 
and some other Latin authors — notably 
Ammianus Marcellinus; Mr. H. J. Roby an 
examination of certain passages in Cicero’s 
De Oratore, relating to matters of law; Mr. 
Evelyn Abbott a reply to Kirchoff, with regard 
to the date of the composition of the history of 
Herodotus; Prof. Skeat his paper read before 
the Cambridge Philological Society, suggesting 
that the monster Grendel of Beowulf is neither 
more nor less than a bear. 


Suomalais-Ugrilaisen Seuran Aikakauskirja. 
{reste of the Finno-Ugric Society.) Part I. 
Helsingfors.) There are now in Europe more 
than eleven millions of persons who speak non- 
Aryan languages beloffging to the Finno-Ugric 
family. Ofthese, more than six millions are 
Hungarian Magyars, nearly two millions be- 
long to the Permian group located chiefly in 
the basin of the Dvina, while about three 
millions are Finns and Lapps, concentrated in 
Russian Finland, with outliers in Esthonia and 
Sweden. To promote the study of the lan- 
guages, ethnology, and history of these races, 
more especially of those dwindling and scatter@@ 
tribes which are being rapidly absorbed by the 
dominant Russian nationality, an influential 
society has been formed at Helsingfors, the 
university town of Finland. ‘The first part 
of the Transactions of this society has ap- 
peared, containing papers by eminent Finnic 
scholars. Among the more noteworthy con- 
tributions may be specified an account by 
Prof. Donner of the recent progress of Finnic 
studies ; fragments of the oral poetic literature 
of the Wotiaks and Moksas; and a paper on 
the ethnolo of the Finno-Ugric races, accom- 
panied by a ge coloured ethnographic map, 
showing their distribution over Europe. This 
map, the best thing of the kind that has yet 
appeared, will be of great service to all students 
of European ethnology. We wish the new 
society all success in their useful enterprise. 


THE eleventh volume of the ‘‘ Bibliothéque 
Linguistique Americaine”’ (Paris: Maisonneuve) 
18 a reprint of the unique copy of Father 
Pariga’s Grammar of the Timucua language 
(Mexico, 1614), which was discovered at Madrid 
by M. Charles Leclerc in 1881. The text is 
edited by M. Lucien Adam; and Prof. Julien 
Vinson has written a preface upon the linguistic 
and ethnical questions involved. Timacua, 
which is now extinct, was formerly spoken 
throughout great part of Florida. In the com- 


lexity of its verbal conjugations it surpasses 
oth Cherokee and Iroquois, ies 





FINE ART. 


GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engravings,Chromos, 
and handsomely framed. Everyone about to purchase pictures 
should pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding and Christmas presents.— 
GEO, REES, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 








ART BOOKS. 


English Porcelain. By A.H. Church. (Chap- 
man & Hall.) In this handbook Prof. Church 
completes the work commenced in his English 
Earthenware already noticed in the ACADEMY, 
and the two together form a very complete 
short history of English pottery. The earthen- 
ware section closes with the last century, but 
the author, for very sufficient reasons, has 
brought his history of porcelain down to the 
great exhibition of 1851. It includes, therefore, 
the rise, culmination, and decadence of what may 
be called the first period of English porcelain, a 
short history of a little more than a century, but 
complete. It need scarcely be said that Prof. 
Church has done his work well. The handbook is 
not onlya careful résumé of published knowledge, 
but makes some additions to it. Among other 
good things it contains a new and very simple 
classification of English porcelain, in which 
he happily adopts the words ‘‘cement” and 
‘* substance” to describe respectively the 
‘fusible’ and ‘ infusible ” constituents of the 
body, and includes all the ‘“‘ cements”’ of arti- 
ficial porcelain under the comprehensive name 
of “‘ glass,” asdistinguished fromthe “‘felspar” of 
natural or kaoline porcelain. Not the least 
valuable characteristic of his treatise, in com- 
parison with others of its kind, is the thorough- 
ness of its chemistry and the skill with which 
he puts his scientific explanations into an easily 
intelligible form. In a work so comprehensive 
and so short, the author has had, of course, to 
omit much that would be interesting; but he 
has made his omissions with judgment. We 
notice that he says nothing about those beauti- 
ful biscuit figures which are usually ascribed to 
Bristol, and have an impressed mark like the 
Dresden mark inclosed in a triangle. Perhaps 
he is doubtful as to their origin, or the national 
collections do not contain a specimen. His own 
collection supplies an illustration of the rare 
Longton Hall ware, and of one of those dainty 
thin Worcestor cups with embossed pattern. 
The illustrations are well chosen, most of them 
from the Schreiber collection, and are generally 
well executed ; but we cannot say a for the 
figures. We are surprised to learn that there 
is only one mark which has been identified as 
belonging exclusively to the Pinxton factory. 
Mr. Palliser’s ‘‘ Pocket Companion” gives five. 


Interior Decoration. By Fred Miller. (Wy- 
man.) To Mr, Fred Miller’s ability as a writer 
upon decorative art we have already calied the 
attention of our readers in connexion with two 
or three other volumes in Wyman’s Technical 
Series. The present work is not less worthy of 
commendation, and can be recommended both 
to the amateur and the professional decorator. 
Mr. Miller’s views on decoration generally, as 
expressed in his introduction, show considerable 
knowledge as well as sound taste; and though 
we think he overrates the influence of foreign 
art, at least of contemporary foreign art, upon 
the brothers Adam, there is little fault to be 
found in his remarks upon the decoration of 
the eighteenth century. The importance of 
constant reference to nature is properly insisted 
upon; and in the statement that ‘‘a man who 
studies nature must think,” we have one secret 
of the noblest art in a nutshell. The book 
contains numerous illustrations, many of which 
are excellent. The ‘‘ quaint” birds (with the 
a gr of the chickens) are not, however, 
much to our taste, and we notice that the 
designs with animals improve in proportion to 
the prevalence of Japanese influence. 





Art as applied to Dress. By L. Higgin. 
(Virtue.) Mr. Higgin isa bold man. He wishes 
all men and women to base their dress upon 
the abstract laws of beauty, to build pantaloons 
on the same principle as a cathedral, and con- 
struct bodices on the science of numbers. 
Unfortunately he is obliged to admit that the 
laws of beauty have not yet been perfectly 
settled; and the few elementary principles which 
he enunciates, though no doubt valuable in their 
way, have been known for some time. Nor 
does Mr. Higgin do much to meet the practical 
difficulty of accommodating various tastes to 
exact rules. To tell a dressmaker that ‘‘in 
obtaining real harmony of colour it is neces- 
sary to restore the ideal balance of the primaries 
by using the just proportions of those hues, or 
broken colours, in which they preponderate, ’ 
would perhaps be theoretically correct, but 
would be none the less praetically absurd. The 
application of ‘‘an exact science of beauty” to 
dress is, we are glad to say, a dream; and we 
are pleased to think that Mr. Higgin’s silly 
little hook will have no effect whatever in 
realising it. 








THE ROYAL MUMMIES AT THE 
BOULAK MUSEUM. 


Ir will be remembered that on June 3, two 
days before his resignation of the post of 
Director-General of the Museums of Egypt, 
Prof. Maspero, with the assistance of the keeper 
and assistant-keeper of the Boulak Museum, 
unbandaged the mummies of Rameses II. and 
Rameses III., the latter having, till that 
moment, been supposed to be the mummy of 
Queen Ahmes-Nefertari, wife of the first 
Pharaoh of the X VIIIth Dynasty. 

On June 9, being then succeeded in his office 
by M. Eugine Grébaut, M. Maspero, as former 
Director-General, assisted at the unbandaging 
of two more of the royal mummies discovered, 
like the two former, in 1881, in the tomb of 
the priest-kings at Dayr-el-Bahari. The two 
mummies unrolled on June 9 were those of 
Seti I., second Pharaoh of the XI1Xth Dynasty, 
and Sekenen-Ra, Prince of the Thebaid, who 
headed the great national party in the armed 
rising known as the War of Independence, and 
thenceforward assumed the title of king, so 
ranking as the first national Pharaoh of the 
XVIIth Dynasty. This prince is best known 
by the part which he plays in that precious 
fragment of legendary romance called ‘The 
First Sallier Papyrus,” now in the British 
Museum. Of the War of Independence, and 
the fate of the three heroes of the family of 
Taa, of which Sekenen-Ra is the first, very 
little is known, except that the war lasted many 
years, and ended (about B.C. eos} in the final 
expulsion of the foreign (Hyksos) conquerors. 
It is therefore extremely interesting to learn 
that the mummy of Sekenen-Ra bears evidence 
of a violent death, the head and face being 
covered with wounds. The inference is, of 
course, that he died upon the field of battle. 

The mummy of Seti I. is in as admir- 
able preservation as that of his famous son, 
Rameses II. The resemblance between the 
father and son, even as mummies, is very 
striking; but in the mummied flesh, as in the 
sculptures, Seti appears as a much handsomer 
man than Rameses, and of a more refined and 
pleasant type. A new hieratic inscription, 
giving the last date yet known of the official 
inspection and re-bandaging of the mummy of 
this king, has been discovered on one of the 
undermost wrappings. We propose to give 
our readers the full procés-verbal, from Prof. 
Maspero’s MS., in the next number of the 
ACADEMY. 
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THE FRENCH EXCAVATIONS IN 
SUSIANA. 


At the weekly meeting of the Académie des 
a held on July 9, M. Dieulafoy sub- 
mitted a report of the excavations conducted 
by a French mission under his superintendence 
in Susiana. 

During the previous year the principal object 
of the excavations had been the palace of 
Artaxerxes Mnemon. This year M. Dieulafoy’s 
aim had been to lay open the foundations of a 
more ancient palace beneath the other, which 
had been built by Darius, and which had been 
destroyed by fire before the time of Artaxerxes. 
In the midst of these foundations there was 
found a fragment of the greatest beauty and 
in perfect preservation—a frieze in basrelief 
enamelled in colours, 11™ 80 in length and 3" 60 
in height. It represents twelve soldiers of the 
royal guard, in the garb and bearing the arms 
assigned by Herodotus to the ten thousand 
Immortals. The figures are 1™ 41 in height, 
and are shown in profile. Their faces, feet, and 
hande are black. From an examination of 
skeletons found on the site, it would appear 
that the early population of Susiana must have 
belonged to a black race, not negroid, but 
resembling the present inhabitants of the coast 
of the Red Sea. The soldiers are carrying 
pikes, with a bow and a quiver over their 
shoulders. Their dress is similar to that of the 
modern Arabs—a tunic with long sleeves, a 
short jacket, and a skirt open at the side; 
their heads are covered with a circlet of cord, 
and they wear laced boots. The material of 
their dress, which is exhibited with great accu- 
racy, is of many colours and always of the 
utmost richness. Bracelets and earrings of 
gold complete their uniform. 

In the same neighbourhood were found frag- 
ments of sculpture on baked bricks. The 
subjects are winged lions and bulls, taken from 
the mythical fauna of Chaldaea, but treated 
with remarkable freedom ef style. The figures 
are 3™ in length and 1™ 80 in height. M. Dieu- 
lafoy has brought back two specimens. 

The excavations on the site of Apadana had 
also been resumed. The hall of the throne has 
been cleared throughout, and its plan ac- 
curately made out. It had been possible to 
reconstruct entirely a magnificent two-headed 
capital, supported upon four rows of volutes. 
Its size was 4" 10 by 5" 24 in height, and it 
weighed altogether more than 30,000 kilos. 
This enormous mass has been conveyed across 
three hundred miles of desert, and is now in 
Paris, together with a portion of the sculplured 

se, 

Diggings conducted in the neighbourhood 
of the royal tumulus brought to light a small 
building of the Achaemenid period, which 
M. Dieulafoy has no hesitation in considering 
a temple. It must be a monument of the 
decadence, for Herodotus and the Mazdaic 
traditions agree in denying that the Persians 
had any temples in the time of Darius and 
Xerxes. It appears, however, that they must 
have begun to build temples very shortly after- 
wards, 

After having described in detail the plan and 
the arrangement of the buildings explored by 
him, M. Lieulafoy proceeded to enumerate the 
principal objects discovered. He mentioned in 
age funerary urns moulded round the 

odies of the dead, and baked with them. 
These were found by hundreds, deposited in 
— excavated in the thickness of the walls. 

here are also bronze coins, jewellery of copper, 
utensils of earthenware and metal, and lachry- 
mgl vessels of glass, mingled with ashes, which 
were likewise found in the galleries. In addition, 
the museum of the Louvre has acquired a 
large number of enamelled vases, arms, lamps, 
cups, statuettes, a new collection of cuneiform 





tablets, and nearly 300 engraved stones, includ- 
iug 97 fine cylinders. The mission had, 
moreover, brought back a carefully numbered 
plan of the tumulus and the environs of Susa, 
drawn up by M. Babin; besides studies of the 
flora, the fauna, and the geology of the country, 
and of the present and former inhabitants, 
made by M. Houssay; and finally 576 photo- 
graphs and many rubbings. 

According to the terms of the firma1 which 
authorised these excavations, the Shah of Persia 
was entitled to one half of the objects dis- 
covered. But he has generously resigned his 
claim in favour of the French Government. 
The whole, therefore, now belongs to the Louvre, 
where it will shortly be arranged for public 
exhibition. 








OBITUARY. 
JAMES THOMSON GIBSON-ORAIG, W.S. 


By the death of Mr. James T. Gibson-Craig, 
which occurred at Edinburgh last Sunday, 
July 18, there is severed another link with the 
society and the manners of the past. Mr. 
Gibson-Craig was born in 1799, the second son 
of Mr. James Gibson, the well-known political 
reformer, who on succeeding to the Riccarton 
estates in 1818 assumed the name of Craig, 
and in 1839 was created a baronet for political 
services to his party. The subject of the pre- 
sent notice was educated at the High School 
and the University of Edinburgh; and, after 
travelling for a time in France and Italy, he 
passed as a Writer to the Signet, and joined 
the firm of Gibson-Craig, Dalziel, & Brodies, 
of which he continued a member till about 1875, 
though during the later years of his ——— 
ship much of his time was spent abroad. 

It is, however, as an antiquary and a collector 
of books and works of art that Mr. Gibson- 
Craig will be longest remembered. His taste 
in such directions was very early developed. 
He began to collect during his student days ; 
he picked up much during his various residences 
on the Continent; and his acquisitions were 
continued until the very last months of*his 
exceptionally lengthened life. How rich his 
library is will appear on the publication of the 
sale catalogue, for it has always been under- 
stood that the collection was to be dispersed 
after Mr. Gibson-Craig’s death; while in the 
department of art—to name only one corner, 
and that an unimportant one—he undoubtedly 
possessed the finest and most complete collec- 
tion of Geddes’s etchings that exists, a collec- 
tion partly acquired from his friend the artist 
himself and his widow, but further enriched 
from the cabinets of Lord Eldin, and, in more 
recent times, from the Burty sale. 

It was a pathetic sight to those of us who 
were privileged with his friendship, and per- 
mitted to visit him in his latest years, after he 
had been overtaken by total blindness, to find 
the old collector, wrapped in his picturesque 
Japanese dressing-gown, with his worn hands 
and snowy hair, but with a face clear and 
fresh complexioned as in earliest childhood, 
seated (like the aged student in Romola), 
surrounded by the treasures which he had 
spent so much of his life in amassing, and from 
which he was now isolated so far by the dark- 
ness that had gathered round him. Yet still 
he was full of interest in all the ongoings of 
life, thoroughly abreast of the things of the 
day in literature, art, or politics; and the 
chance was that, on entering his room, you 
would find lying beside his elbow some choice 
folio or canvas, or fresh acquisition, which he 
was prepared to enjoy through your descrip- 
tion, and to appraise according to your esti- 
mate of its value. 

It was a privilege of no ordinary kind for 
one of a younger generation to listen to the 
conversation of Mr. Gibson-Craig; for his 











recollections extended over the best part of a 
century, during which he had been intimately 
associated with the most eminent of his con- 
temporaries. He had been the friend of Scott 
and Jeffrey, of Cockburn and Macaulay, of 
antiquaries from the time of Kirkpatrick Sharpe 
and David Laing to the time of George Scharf, 
of artists from the days of Sir Henry Raeburn 
and the elder N: nae 5 to those of Sir William 
Fettes Douglas. He was an original member 
of the Bannatyne Club; he bought the 
etchings of Kay from the caricaturist himself, 
in his shop in the Parliament Square; he had 
been present at Lord Eldin’s historic sale in 
Picardy Place, when the floor gave way under 
the pressure of the excessive crowd, injuring so 
many of those present. And all that he had 
seen and taken part in was a present possession 
to him still, for his memory was singularly 
clear and accurate, while his remarks upon the 
past were characterised by much shrewdness, 
insight, and humour. 

Naturally of an impetuous and enthusiastic 
temperament, with a strength of will which 
surmounted all obstacles in the way of the 
projects upon which he had set his heart, and a 
confidence in his own personal judgment which 
made him never fear to stand “‘ in a minority 
of one”; ardent in his feelings, and frequently 
most energetic in their expression ; Mr. Gibson- 
Craig was yet a man of great generosity and 
of essential kindliness. Many of his friends 
will remember the quiet glee with which he 
used to rub his hands, and then proceed, with 
the keenest gusto, to divulge this or that 
scheme which he had been maturing for the 
encouragement of some one whom he believed 
to be worthy and promising, or for the relief 
of another whom he knew to be in want. To 
young painters he was especially kind and 
helpful. To any undertaking of a literary or 
artistic nature he was always ready with sub- 
stantial aid. Many of the public institutions 
of Edinburgh, and some of those in London 
also, have been gainers by his liberality; and 
one of the last acts of his life, when he was 
bedridden and very near his end, was to pur- 
chase ‘‘The Spell,” an excellent example of 
the art of his friend, Sir William Fettes 
Douglas, P.R.S.A., and present it to the Scot- 
tish National Gallery. 

Only three years ago he issued two interest- 
ing volumes: one, printed in an edition of 
twenty-five copies, being a sumptuous series of 
reproductions from the historic and artistic 
book-bindings in his collection; the other a 
dainty facsimile reprint of the Shorte Summe of 
the Whole Cutechisme of his ancestor John Craig, 
which was excellently edited by Mr. T. G. Law, 
of the Signet Library. Among Mr. Gibson- 
Craig’s other numerous services to literature it 
should be remembered that it was in great part 
owing to his exertions and representations that 
the Historical Manuscripts of Scotland were 
reproduced and issued during the time that his 
elder brother, the second baronet of Riccarton, 
held the appointment of Lord Clerk Register. 

J. M. Gray. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. . 


THE council of the Archaeological Institute of 
America, t. whom we owe the archaeological 
exploratic : of Assos, in Asia Minor, has resolved 
to undertake a similar work at some site in 
Magna Graecia—probably Tarentum. The ex- 
pedition will again be in charge of Mr. Joseph 
Thacker Clarke. Subscriptions are asked for to 
the amount of 2,000 dollars og ; and it is 
hoped to commence work early in the coming 
winter. 

THE large collection of drawings and photo- 
graphs by Dr. J. Burgess, Director-General of 
the Archaeological Survey of India, illustrative of 
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Mohammedan architecture in Gujarat from A.D. 
1300 to 1500, which has now been on exhibitionat 
the Edinburgh Museum of Science and Art since 
September last, is about to be withdrawn. A 
few examples from the same collection have 
recently been added to the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition, 

At Messrs. Tooth’s gallery, in the Hay- 
market, there is now to be seen for a short 
time the last work of M. Meissonier. It is called 
“Le Voyageur,” and represents a horseman, of 
the period of the first Empire, making his way 
across @ plain in the teeth of a strong wind. 
The landscape is more ample than usual. 


Messrs. Boussop, VALADON, & Co. have on 
view, in the Goupil Gallery, New Bond Street, 
a number of pictures from the Paris Salon of 
this year, including M. Bouguereau’s ‘‘ Spring- 
time,’? M. Jules Breton’s ‘‘ Bretonne,” and M. 
Flameng’s ‘‘ Le Jeu de Fusil.” 


M. THORIN announces the publication of a 
book describing the excavations undertaken at 
Myrina, during the years 1880 to 1882, by MM. 
Edouard Pottier, Salomon Reinach, and A. 
Veyries, on behalf of the French school at 
Athens. It will be in two volumes, one con- 
taining the text with illustrations, the other 
fifty-two plates anda plan. The subscription 
price for the entire work is 100 frs. 


In The Church Press, New York, for June 26, 
the Rev. Dr. Winslow announces the adhesion 
of the Rt. Rev. O. W. Whitaker, D.D, of 
Nevada, to the American contingent of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund. This makes the 
fortieth bishop of the Episcopal Church whose 
name appears on the roll of Dr. Winslow’s dis- 
tinguished subscribers. 


AMONG recent appointments in the legion of 
honour are the names of M. Paul Dubois, 
director of the Ecole nationale des Beaux-arts, 
who is promoted to the rank of commander ; 
and M. de Ronchaud, director of the Louvre, 
promoted to be officer. 





THE STAGE. 
THE AMERICANS IN THE STRAND. 


Tue London playgoer who has seen Mr. 
Daly’s company at the Strand Theatre, any 
day of these last weeks, is very likely to have 
come away with a revolutionised opinion of 
American acting. For nothing is more prob- 
able than that he has long been a victim of 
the superstition that because America is 
somewhat extensive andis a “‘ new” country, 
the practice of the arts within its borders is 
sonsational—is, at all events, rough and un- 
finished. For a large place, a large manner. 
It does not suffice to the average English 
playgoer that he shall remember that on the 
stage Joseph Jefferson was never celebrated 
for coarseness of method, that in design and 
colour Mr. Whistler is as subtle as the 
Japanese, that in literature the methods of 
Henry James are not precisely brutal. These 
facts, if he admits them, he admits only as 
exceptions. It takes much to cause him to 
allow that finish is the characteristic of the 
American ; but so far as the art of acting is 
concerned, nothing is so likely to make him 
allow it as these performances of Mr. Daly’s 
company at the Strand. For here it is not 
& single actor of very marvellous gifts—a 
Joseph Jefferson, say. It is an entire troop of 
curiously accomplished people. They give a 
completeness, such as we hardly know else- 
Where, to the performance of a long farce; 





nay, one or two among them— Miss Ada 
Rehan especially—can endow a long farce 
with the characteristics of comedy. 

“Nancy & Co.”—the play in which they 
have just been appearing, and which, with the 
addition only of “‘ A Night Off” and of ‘‘ The 
Country Girl,’”’ has constituted their English 
repertory —is certainly a piece of funny 
situations and of occasional neatness in dia- 
logue. But that which makes it, next to the 
‘* Schoolmistress,”’ the funniest thing now to 
be seen in London is neither ingenuity or 
comicality of situation, nor sharpness of talk. 
It is its characterisation: the method in which 
each one of the actors engaged in it gives 
individuality and relief to the part he per- 
forms, so that no single personage in the ten 
or a dozen who appear is either a wholly 
insignificant background figure or a purely 
conventional and traditional study. To see 
“Nancy & Co.” is to see a new thing; and 
not so much new situations and unfamiliar 
witticisms as new people. In coming into 
contact with them we are permitted that 
which, on the stage, is so rare—the discovery 
of the interest of original character. 

There is, it may be, nothing very fresh in 
the elderly gaiety and the oppressive propriety 
of the father, who is acted by Mr. Lewis. 
Still, the combination or the contrast of these 
qualities is effectively arranged. Mrs. Gilbert, 
too, in a subordinate part, is effective by her 
very reticence. Miss Kingdon, Miss Dreher, 
and Miss Irwin represent the two young 
ladies and the Irish servant. The accent of 
Ireland is not exactly caught, we think ; but 
the roughness of service, the ‘‘ shiftlessness,”’ 
as Miss Ophelia would have it, of her lower 
orders, is indicated cleverly enough. And 
the young ladies, though they have not very 
much to do, are not mere lay figures. The 
more celebrated artist, Miss Rehan, we have 
incidentally spoken of already. She plays the 
young married woman, whose worst intrigue 
—and it is the cause of half the fun of the 
piece—is a collaboration with a stranger in 
the writing and the production of a successful 
play. They must meet often, and they must 
meet in secret at the Windsor Hotel; and the 
suspicions of a too jealously affectionate 
husband, and of some acquaintances besides, 
are roused thereby. All that might be made 
very common, if it were played without skill ; 
but Miss Rehan’s method is full of engaging 
surprise. She is a true comedian, fertile in 
invention. The like of her we have not got 
atallin England. Miss Roselle once promised 
to be the like of her—a comedian of authority 
—but she fell off into melodrama. Miss 
Norreys, our delightful young English 
comedian of to-day, is quite as entertaining 
to see; but then it is possible that she attains 
in part through high animal spirits and sensi- 
bility, and engaging mock heroics, what Miss 
Rehan seems to attain by a somewhat more 
elaborate art. The best young man of the 
American company—at all events, the young 
man who is best in ‘‘ Nancy & Co. ”—is Mr. 
George Parkes, who plays a very rich, and 
seemingly very silly, youth of New York. 
His is a creation as good as it can possibly be. 
He shows so perfectly and subtly the limita- 
tions of the young man’s interest, the narrow- 
ness of the groove in which his thoughts 
move, and yet his shrewdness, his American 
alertness, in the few things of which he has 





cognizance, and his spirit of camaraderie, and 
the exquisitely sunny and tolerant temper in 
which he looks upon the world and its ways. 
The representative of the jealous husband 
from Ohio has not the same chance of distin- 
guishing himself; nor has the impersonator 
of the literary man, nor the lover of the 
pretty young woman. 

‘“‘ Nancy & Co.” is to be remembered first 
as showing with what curious art a whole 
company perform a farce so that it grows 
into a comedy; next as affording as fine 
a field as is imaginable for Miss Rehan’s 
peculiar talent and for that of Mr. George 
Parkes. A Criterion performance—the per- 
formance most like that of the Dalys— 
though it may have learned something from 
the study of American methods—clever Mr. 
Wyndham having himself been so much in 
America—is clumsy beside this of “ root | & 
Co.,” Mr. Daly’s company being unrivalled, 
in its own kind, for excellence of ensemble, 
and boasting, to boot, more than the one per- 
former of really striking and uncontestable 
skill. FrepErick WEDMORE. 








STAGE NOTES. 


A FEw words of strong praise must be given 
to Mr. Hermann Vezin’s admirable performance 
of the Fool Bertuccio in Tom Taylor’s “‘ Fool’s 
Revenge”’ at the Opéra Comique. The range 
and variety of power and the subtlety displayed 
by Mr. Vezin in this part must increase even 
his high reputation. Miss Janette Steer looks 
the innocent Fiordelisa to a T. She wants only 
more fire in the danger scenes to make a charm- 
ing representative of the character. She has 
improved much since her first night. The first 
piece, ‘‘ Delicate Ground,” is old-fashioned and 
feeble. 








MUSIC. 
RECENT MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


A History of Music. By J. F. Rowbotham. 
(Triibner.) Mr. Rowbotham does not, like 
most historians, commence his history with 
a notice of Assyrian, Egyptian, or early Greek 
music. Even the ancientJewish record of Jubal, 
‘“‘the father of all such as handle the harp and 
the pipe,” will not serve him as a starting-point. 
He attempts the study of prehistoric music. He 
follows C. Engel as to the three stages through 
which music has passed: the drum stage, in 
which drums alone were used by man; the pipe 
stage, in which pipes as well as drums were 
employed; and the lyre stage, when strin 
instruments were added to the stock. ith 
regard to the first stage, the writer just quoted 
says: “It would require a separate work to 
describe the construction, shape, and size of 
the different kinds of drums found in almost 
every part of the world.” 

Mr. Rowbotham has studied the evidences of 
mythology and of ritual, and has turned his 
attention to the history of savage races—a 
history, as he reminds us, of arrested develop 
ments. He not only describes the drum stage, 
but tries to account for its origin. Music, he tells 
us, ‘is a dualism formed of two elements: the 
one sensuous, the other spiritual.” (Beethoven 
described music as ‘‘the link which connects 
the spiritual with the sensuous life.”) The 
rhythmic sounds of nature form, he says, the 
starting-point of the artof music. Man noticed 
these mysterious sounds, and tried to imitate 
them. Mystery extorted reverence, sothat by the 
rude savage the drum came tobe worshipped as a 
god. Mr. Rowbotham quotes from travellers in 
all parts of the globe to show how universal was 
this drum worship. Whether or not our author 
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has discovered the true origin of instrumental 
music, whether or not he has successfully 
fathomed the triune mystery of song, dance, 
and music—these matters we leave to philo- 
sophers and scientists ; but we would hail him as 
the discoverer of the drum period—what may be 
called the palaeozoic division of the musical king- 
dom. And he traces with much ingenuity the 
growth of the instrument from simplicity to 
complexity—from the primitive drumming by 
stamping of foot or clapping of hand to the 
hollow cylinder with stretched skin at the end. 

Darwin finds in the love call the origin both 
of vocal and instrumental music. Mr. Row- 
botham, however, thinks that it is narrowing 
the dominion of music teo much to limit its 
origin to love. He is disposed to assign the 
origin only of the flute or pipe to the love call. 
He turns to savage races, and tells us about the 
Winnibago and Formosa courting flute and the 
Peruvian love flute ; he reminds us of the piping 
shepherds of Theocritus and Virgil; and, if he 
does not demolish Darwin’s theory, he, at any 
rate, shows clearly that the pipe or flute has 
long been—to use his own expression—‘‘ the 
lover’s tongue by which he might discourse his 
passion to his mistress.” Our author feels that 
a haze hangs over the origin of instrumental 
music, but he frankly admits that the origin of 
vocal music is enveloped in a pitch-black fog. 
He believes that man’s first utterances or cries 
developed into two great branches of ordinary 
speech, and impassioned speech, and that vocal 
music arose mediately from utterance and 
immediately from impassioned speech. Darwin 
considered singing to have preceded speech. It 
is, after all, only a difference of words: the latter 
probably regarded those “‘ first utterances or 
cries’’ as singing of a rude kind. 

Mr. Rowbotham follows Waitz and Prof. 
Sayce in thinking that the single note was not 
the starting-point of vocal music; but that, for 
example, the note G is the ‘‘decayed or com- 
pressed’ form of an original phrase, or rather 
‘* scrambles or jumbles of sounds,’’ such as can 
still be heard in the music of the Maories of 
New Zealand. This seems to us a very plausible 
theory. Anyhow, admitting his genesis of 
the note, he proceeds by a series of interest- 
ing examples from savage music to show 
periods of one, two, and three notes. The 
next step is to the scale of five notes, which 
is met with in the music of all the 
civilised nations of antiquity. This scale—or 
rather two scales existing side by side—is 
described as the Isolating stage, after which 
came the Agglutinative, by the insertion of the 
interval of the fourth, and, lastly, the Inflec- 
tional, by the insertion of the seventh, Thus 
much for the evolution of the scale. 

Mr. Rowbotham then explains how rhythm 
was due to the influence of dancing. Such is 
a very brief outline of an extremely ingenious 
attempt to explain the rise and development of 


song. 

Mr. Rowbotham has much to say about the 
Lyre stage, which probably first saw the light of 
day in the wonderful Bactrian home of our ances- 
tors. He is certainly right when he says that 
‘fone of the salient effects of the Lyre stage 
was to inaugurate a new musicin the world by 
the union of the voice with the instrument ”’ ; 
for the pipe bound the mouth, the lyre set it 
at liberty. But to assert that ‘‘ the great swell 
of poetry within the ancient nomad clamoured 
for utterance, and forced him to invent a fotm 
of instrument which the voice could domineer,”’ 
savours strongly of imagination. The lyre was 
used of old to accompany the voice. Whether 
that was its first use seems quite another 
question. 

Mr. Rowbotham, again, draws somewhat 
on his imagination when he comes to the 
vexed question, ‘‘ Was harmony known to the 
ancients?” From the union of the voice with the 





lyre resulted instrumental harmony, he tells us. 
But he cannot prove it, for the instrument may 
have played only notes sung by the voice, or 
have played over melody as a prelude or post- 
lude. Then he brings forw specimens of 
savage music to show how early harmony of 
voices came into existence. These savage 
specimens are certainly, curious and interesting, 
but one does not know how far they have been 
altered or touched up by Europeans mixing 
with the natives, or i A oo Again, he 

ows eloquent in speaking of Egyptian music 
of the fons of tans He finds on the sculp- 
tures flutes of different sizes, pipes shorter 
than flutes and double pipes, harps and singers, 
and decides that pipers, harpers, and singers 
were doing something more than doubling. 
Perhaps, nay, probably they were; but we 
cannot say so for certain. They certainly ap- 
pear as if playing or singing together; but, 
perhaps, each in turn took up the tune, or 
repeated it in varied form. Mr. Rowbotham’s 
account of music from the time of Menes to 
that of the Ptolemies shows clearly that there 
were periods of marked change in Egyptian 
music, and those changes were not for the 
better. The last state was decidedly worse 
than the first. ‘‘Of orchestras,” says our 
author, referring to the time of the Ptolemies, 
‘‘we no longer hear mention. They had 
been supplanted by dancing-girls and tam- 
bourine players. The Great Harp had be- 
come @ mummy, like its masters.”” One of 
the most striking features in this chapter on 
Egyptian music 1s the account of the introduc- 
tion of the Semitic lyre, shortly before the 
invasion of the Shepherd Kings. The Hebrews, 
undoubtedly, learnt much from the Egyptians ; 
but it is curious to see how an instrument of 
Semitic—perhaps specially Jewish—origin, was 
imported at an early period into Egypt. He 
describes with much ingenuity how ‘‘the 
portable lute of Thoth gradually turned into 
the non-portable harp.” 

“The history of the art of music in Assyria 
has yet to be traced,” wrote C. Engel, in 
the valuable work already mentioned. The 
musical knowledge which has been derived 
from Assyrian sculptures and paintings is 
extremely valuable ; but the oldest discovered 
monuments on which musical instruments 
are represented belong to a period about one 
thousand years before Christ, whereas we 
can trace Egyptian music, at the very lowest 
computation, to over two thousand years before 
the Christianera. However much we may have 
learnt from Egypt, we cannot but feel that as 
much, and probably more, could be learnt 
from the land lying nearer to the supposed 
cradle of the human race, if only we could trace 
backitsmusical history to a time equally remote. 
Mr. Rowbotham tellsusalittleaboutthe Assyrian 
harps, about the double pipes and about the 
dulcimer, but he has to eke out his chapter 
with an account of the Assyrian scale, and of 
Chaldean astronomy and music. The affinity of 
music to astronomy was taught by Pythagoras, 
who is said to have derived the notion from the 
ene. It seems strange that our author 
should make no mention of Egyptian theories. 
He contents himself with saying that his pre- 
ference for Assyria is ‘‘due partly to the 
exigencies of subject, and partly to the sugges- 
tions of Salmas:us.”’ 

The chapter on the music of the Hebrews is 
cleverly written. One is tired of reading in 
books about the glories of the Temple services, 
and about the exalted character of Jewish 
music. Mr. Rowbotham comes, we think, very 
near the truth when he says that “to the 
Hebrews music was not an art, but a voice in 
which they poured their voice to Him that 
inhabited the praises of Israel.” Again, he 
says: ‘“‘They had but few instruments, and of 
these all but one were borrowed from other 





nations.” And, once more :—‘‘ The weakness 
of this people lay in an utter deadness to the 
sensuous and artistic side of life, and their excel- 
lence consisted in exalting its spiritual side to a 
height such as we shall never meet with again. 

The last chapter treats of the music of the 
Mongoloid race. We have just been speaking 
of a people who cared not for sensuous delight in 
sound: to the Chinese on the contrary, sound is 
almost everything. They recognise eight 
musical sounds in nature: of skin, of stone, 
of metal, of baked earth, of silk, of wood, of 
bamboo, and of gourd; and of each of these 
there are different kinds. The sound of stone 
is extolled by Chinese theorists as one of the 
most cag ong Me ; anol > = = 
suggestive is the legend of Lyng-lun, who 
listened to the singing of the river Hoang-ho, 
and to the notes of the magic bird, Foung- 
hoang, and cut bamboos, with pith removed, 
until they give notes corresponding to those 
sounds. 

At the end of the volume Mr. Rowbotham 
gives a curiosity—the ‘‘ Hymn to the Ancestors 
scored for a Chinese orchestra.” 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 








MUSIC NOTES. 
Mr. SAm FRANKO, violinist, from New York, 
gave a concert on Friday, July 16, at the Stein- 
way Hall. He is a skilful and intelligent 
player, but his tone is somewhat dry. His ren- 
dering of Corelli’s ‘‘ Variations Sérieuses”” was 
acceptable. Three movements from Gold- 
mark’s original Suite for piano and violin, 
played by Mdme. Haas and Mr. Franko, gave 
great satisfaction. The lady was again heard in 
two Chopin solos ; and her delicate and refined 
playing deserves commendation in these days 
of stress and storm. Miss Carlotta Elliot sang 
with success; and Mr. G. Henschel gave an 
admirable rendering of anold-fashioned Ballade 
of Loewe, accompanying himself on the piano. 


Srianor CEs! gave his second recital at Prince’s 
Hall last Saturday afternoon. He played 
Beethoven’s Thirty-two Variations in C minor 
exceedingly well; but we did not like his 
exaggerated readings of pieces by Mendelssohn 
and Chopin. Of his good touch and finished 
mechanism he gave good proof in Chopin’s 
difficult Nocturne in B (Op. 62, No.1). The 

rogramme included Schumann’s Sonata for 
Piano and Violin, some specimens of modern 
pianoforte music, and songs sung by Signorina 
Barbi, who was well received. 


THE representatives of the Colonial and 
Indian Exhibition visited the Royal Normal 
College for the Blind last Tuesday afternoon ; 
and, after seeing the male pupils at work with 
a tools, or making pianos, and the 
girls in class learning arithmetic, modelling, 
&c., the visitors passed to the music room, to 
listen to a programme of vocal and instru- 
mental music by the students. We have often 
had occasion to speak of the excellent musical 
instruction given to the blind at this institution, 
and the visitors had practical proof of it in 
the performances by the College choir. Miss 
Jeannie Gilbert and Mr. Alfred Hollins gave 
an admirable rendering of Chopin’s Rondo for © 
two pianos, and Mr, J. Moncur sang with taste 
a graceful song composed by Mr. Hollins. Dr. 
Campbell, the Principal of the College, made a 
short speech, calling attention to the good work 
accomplished. He reminded the visitors that the 
blind need not be a charity class ; but that, with 
good sound education, they can be made useful 
members of society, and happy men and women. 
He announced his intention of getting, before 
the end of next year, 6,000 guinea subscribers, 
in order to help him towards the realisation of 
his idea of establishing a conservatoire and 
university for the blind? of Great Britain and 
her colonies, 











